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My DEAR Friend, 

Last summer in England, I had occasion to 
discuss with you cursorily my views of the 
future relationship of my country with yours, 
and you were pleased to say that an elabora- 
tion of those views would be of mterest to 
you and perhaps also to the British public. 
Naturally enough, people m England have, 
of recent years, heard a great deal of what 
Indians desire for their country in the way of 
autonomy and freedom. They have asso- 
ciated the national movement with the boy- 
cott of British goods, with terrorism, with 
civil disobedience and mass movements 
based on xenophobia. Nor is it a matter of 
surprise that the man-in-the-street, as you 
call him, should equate the Indian move- 
ment with the more objectionable aspects 
of It He sees the Lancashire spmdles lying 
idle: he hears of British officers being 
bombed or shot in out-of-the-way villages. 
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He IS flooded with propaginda about 
fakirs ivalkmg up the steps of the Viceroy’ 
house and of a iveak and vaciUatmg g<. 
ment yielding to the clamour of anti Bi 
politicians and abdicating their 
bihty m India Day in and day out, the 
croalongs of retired and disgruntled civihans 
reach him about the breakdown of adminis- 
tration m India, and hoiv the noble edifice 
which they and their predecessors had helped 
to rear is bemg dismantled No ivtmder that 
he IS bcivildeied and, if he is by tradition 
and traimng mclmed to hold fast to his 
faith in the Empire, alarmed about the 
future of his country and of India 
Are we not, both Englishmen and Indians, 
however, forgetting, m the dm and tumult 
of our controversy, to mquire into tlic essen 
tials of the problem? Docs an ordmary Eng 
hshman ask ‘What is it that the Indians 
want m India? What is their vieiv of the 
future relationship betivecn Bntam and 
India? Is It of such a nature that it can be 
reconaled ivith the true mterests of Bntam?’ 
Agam, how many Indians ask 'INOiat is it 
that Britain visualizes as the future of India? 
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Can her imperial policy be reconciled with 
the desire of India for freedom, social pro- 
gress and econoimc development^’ The or- 
dinary Indian or the thinkmg Englishman 
faced with such questions will say that India’s 
ideal should be to achieve, and Britain’s 
objective, to raise India to, the status of a 
Dominion. 

This is to my mmd a most unsatisfactory 
answer Dommion status is only a constitu- 
tional relationship. It does not touch the 
vital aspects of policy with which both Britain 
and India are most deeply concerned. The 
status of a Domimon India undoubtedly 
desires and is entitled to, but that only shifts 
the solution of the problem to a different 
plane. The questions of pohtical association 
of the British and Indian communities in 
India^ of their economic collaboration in the 
development of India, and the bases of per- 
manent social and cultural relationship are 
left untouched. These problems did not arise 
in any marked degree m the Dominions of 
Canada, Australia, or even South Africa, 
because m civilization and economic organi- 
zation and racial relationship, the Dommions 
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Can her imperial policy be leconciled with 
the desire of India for fieedom, social pro- 
gress and economic development^’ The or- 
dinary Indian or the thmking Englishman 
faced with such questions will say that India’s 
ideal should be to achieve, and Britain’s 
objective. to raise India to, the status of a 
Dominion. 

This IS to my mind a most unsatisfactory 
answer Dommion status is only a constitu- 
tional relationship It docs not touch the 
vital aspects of policy %vith \vhich both Britain 
and India are most deeply conccnied. The 
status of a Dominion India undoubtedly 
desires and is entitled to, but that only shifts 
the solution of the problem to a different 
plane. The questions of political association 
of the British and Indian communities in 
India, of their economic collaboration in the 
development of India, and the bases of per- 
manent social and cultural relationship are 
left; untouched These problems did not anse 
in any marked degree m the Dominions of 
Canada, Austraha, or even South Africa, 
because in civilization and economic organi- 
zation and racial relationship, the Dominions 
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and the mother coimtry did not materially 
differ 

^Vhat I am trying to do in the folloivmg 
letters is to discuss the bases of the true re 
lationship in nhich Bntam and India should 
stand to each other m fact, to wort out the 
outlmes of an Indo-Bntish Commonwealth 
m India, m which will be found reconalia 
tion, the desire of India for unfettered 
national development and the interests of 
Bntam for a ivider community on which to 
shape her economic and pohtical life 

Two things stand out clear for even the 
most casual observer to see, and these neither 
India nor England can afford to forget Tlie 
Indian Nationalists cannot and should not 
forget that Great Bntam has been associated 
ivitli the life of India for 150 years and, 
inevitably, the economic, soaal andpoliucal 
structure now prevailing in India is the 
result of collaboration bctw’ccn Indians and 
Bntishcrs dunng that penod, that the cxclu 
Sion of Bntish influence would mean the 
brealdoivn not only of the political umty of 
India, but of the economic structure, on 
which the life of India depends, that future 
■1 



progress can only be in association wth 
Britain and not against her. Nor is it possible 
for Indians to forget that world conditions 
have so altered that a militarily weak coun- 
try cannot stand unaided m a world of in- 
dustrialism depending on raw materials and 
backed by destiuctivc weapons. The revolu- 
tion in transport has made size and distance 
ineffective weapons against conquest, as 
recent events in Chma have proved. 

It is equally necessaiy for England to 
remember that tliough Indians may not be 
able to achieve freedom against Biitain’s 
might, they can ruin her trade, weaken her 
position in the world and make it impossible 
for her to govern in India peacefully, which 
is not only her desire but her predominant 
interest. The days when India could be 
terrorized or held down by force are indeed 
over. The unity of India which England has 
achieved through modem transport, a 
common political language and econormc 
mtegration, has created a gulf between the 
days of Wellesley, Dalhousie, or even Law- 
rence and our own days A just solution has 
therefore to be found, and that is why I 
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consider that the present negotiations arc 
crucial for India and England 
IVhy I address these letters to you, a Con- 
servatne, can easily be explained The Con- 
servatives arc by the accusation of their 
enemies, as well as by their oivn confession, 
an impenalist party It is true that the uord 
‘imperialism’ has undesirable assoaations to 
all subject peoples, as embodymg the spint 
of ‘the AVhite Man’s burden’ and the conse 
quent inferiority of other races, of colomal 
exploitation, of arrogant jmgoism ^Vc in 
India know only too well Uus aspect of im 
penal theory But aAcr a close study of 
tendencies in British poliucs, I am convmced 
that this IS only one aspect of impenalism 
Besides, a hat I desire to brmg to your notice 
13 but a reinterpretation of impenal polic), 
and naturally no party is more mterested m 
It than a genumcly impenalist party A re 
mterprctation of impenahsm in the light of 
modem developments m the economic and 
pohucal sphere is mdeed what Bntam, India 
and the Empire needs Hereinprmciplc I am 
in agreement with Lord Bcaverbrook, though 
with his scheme of Empire Free Trade I 
6 



cannot wholly agree This aspect of imperial 
policy, as It affects India, I shall with your 
permission discuss later. 

'Naturally, therefore, I can best lay my 
views before a genuine Conservative, not in 
the narrow sense of party divisions, but in the 
sense of .one standing for the better adjust- 
ment of imperial relations, based on mutual 
interest India has had a sufficiency of 
maudlm sentimentahsm doled out to her 
about her right to be free and Britain’s desire 
to see her autonomous and progressive The 
Little England Liberalism, reared m free 
trade, non- Conformity and export of capital, 
naturally failed when it came into contact 
with the comphcated problems of India; 
while the Labour Party, based on functional 
interests, leavened by a mildly sociahst creed, 
could neither appreciate nor understand the 
wider aspects of economic and other rela- 
tionships in which India stands to Britain 
Now you know why I address myself to you 
as a Conservative and an impenahst. for in 
essence the views I have to put forward are 
themselves imperialist m the real sense of the 
word 
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Those view's, constituting the ‘thesis’ of 
these letters, can be bnelly stated here To 
my mind it is obvious that the relationship 
betiveen India and Bntam m the future is 
lihely to be much more mtimate, compre- 
hensive and closely mterwoven tvith the life 
of both countnes than that between Bntam 
and her Domimons This may sound rather 
strange, astonishing and paradoxical, but 
even a cairsory examination will prove it to 
be true Some of the reasons for this conclu- 
sion may be alluded to here England needs 
the Dormnions less than she needs India 
equally India needs England much more 
than do the Domimons For England India’s 
reserved markets are essentia] for prospent), 
nay, even stabihty of economic life India is 
England’s largest smglc customer The 
Indian market is inexhaustible, and if it is 
iviped out or even contracts materially, the 
whole economic organization ofEnglandwill 
be most seriously affected 
In fact, much of the agitation against 
Indian self-government has been worked up 
on this adnutted fact, and the possibility of a 
national government of India closing the 
8 
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see a \'ery great ratnedon of our trade wth the 
Far East. CouJd it now aiTord to jeopardize our 
trade with India? 

The need of India for England is indeed Ho 
less For development in every sphere of her 
life, economic, political, soaal and cultural, 
India needs British co-opcration and, support 
Without Bntam defending her frontiers, her 
national pohey, however progrcssise, must 
inevitably lad Without British capital, tech 
meal help and direction in the more comph 
cated problems of organization, her new 
national hfe cannot go on for any length of 
time These are patent liicts which no one 
IS likely to deny and it requires no clabora 
tion to establish them 
The facts are otherwise with regard to the 
Dommions Their nationalism is more in 
tegral, ifone may say so, more self-dependent 
than that of India Their defence, except 
perhaps m the case of Australia, is not dc 
pendent on Bntam Their economic life is 
inclined to be more and more exclusiM: 
Great Bntam also is less dependent on them 
As markets for Bntish goods, the Dominions 
compared to India arc mdeed uisigmficant 
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The indu'^trial life ofCanada i*? incrca^ngly 
dependent on the United States, %\hilc 
, Australia will ni coui'sc of time become more 
and more exclusive. These facts came ns a 
suqmisc to most Englidimcn dining the 
negotiations at Ottawa, when Australia and 
Canada wcie found to be unwilling to give 
preference to British goods except at a very 
higli price 

If ilic Intel dependence of England and 
India is fundamental and vital to the growth 
of botli, it IS obvious that the establishment of 
a permanent relationship on an equitable 
basis IS an urgent necessity for the future 
* India has long ago realized that England’s 
w'cakness is not India's strength] on the con- 
trar)’-, England’s external strength, that is, her 
strength as a as orld Empire as apart from her 
position in India, is essential to India’s peace- 
ful development Wliat England has to 
realize — and which .she is beginning to 
realize — is that England’s strength depends 
on a contented self-governing India which 
recognizes her identity of Avorld-intercst with 
Britain 

Imagine for one moment what England’s 



orterna] ii-eakncsj ttould mean for India 
Her long and open coast Ime tvould be open 
to the attacks of predatory naval poners 
Her land frontier, tvhich is made safe front 
attack only by ceaseless vigilance, tvould 
become equally vulnerable. No one m India, 
unless he is a madman or a half tsit, could 
therefore desire the weakemng of Bntain’s 
might as against the rest of the u-orld Every 
thinkmg Indian is naturally an impenalist, 
so far as the naval and military potver of 
England is concerned 
You may well ask Assunung all this to be 
true, and granting that the permanent m 
terests of Bntam and India are identical, 
how IS It that Indian Nationalism as repre 
sented by the Congress, has displayed such 
unfhendlmess to English people and the 
nationalist agitation has taken more or less 
an anti British form? The anstver should 
mdeed be obvious The present political posi 
Uon in India is mtolcrable from the Indian 
point of vietv I do not desire to go into that 
question, but there can be no denpng that 
the actual pohtical facts m India to.da) 
are that the British arc the mien and Indians 
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the ruled The stigma of racial, political and 
social inferiority attaches to every Indian, 
^ from the highest and most exalted niler to tlie 
lo'vest peasant. No Indian of any self-respect 
could accept that position, and if India has 
revolted, it is not agamst England but 
against the status to which she is confined. 
No Indian — ^least of all Mahatma Gandhi — 
harbours rancour against England. Every 
Indian worth his salt feels strongly the 
subordination of his countrymen, and if the 
national movement has in some aspects 
apparently adopted an anti-British attitude, 
the explanation is to be found in the same 
psychology which converts the opponents of 
Indian self-government into anti-Indians 
and confirmed behevers in racial superiority. 

The baneful effects of the irregular re- 
lationship in which India now stands, which 
England can no longer maintain and India 
will no longer accept, are mdeed manifest to 
all The greatest of those effects is that, if the 
relationship is not solemnly regularized m the 
meantime, anti-British feehng may develop 
into an historical tradition, much as it did m 
Ireland m the mneteenth century In fact, 
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unless India attains the status and freedom 
ivhich she desires within her crvMi area in a 
reasonable time, all plans ofco-opcration and 
schemes for a Nciv Empire w ould mdeed be 
futile. The assumption on which I proceed, 
therefore, is that the new reforms wluch will 
establish a federal constitution with respon 
sible gmemment for India, will come mto 
bemg soon and the causes of the acute poll 
tical tension which pretmls to-day be re 
moved for ever The unwelcome ghosts of 
pohucal dommance and of its deformed 
child, Racialism, must first be laid before 
the programme of Indo-Bntish co-operation 
can be senously discussed 
That programme must naturally take the 
hnc of a clear demarcation of mterests Anj 
attempt to extend the sphere of Bntish m 
fluence and direcuon over the entire range 
of Indian government would mean the 
negation of self-gos emment An) attempt to 
confine it withm the namns limits of the 
clauses regarding commercial discnmmation 
wemid be to deny to Bntam the opportunit) 
to help us in building up Indian life Wint 
IS wanted, therefore, is to chalk out clearl) 
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the area in Avhich Britain and India can 
co-operate actively to the benefit of both. 
That is what I propose to do, in however 
meagre a manner, in the following letters. 
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My dlar Friend, 

I HAVE often had said to me in England* II js 
allver) well for you to talk of Indo-Biitish co- 
operation. ^\^lat guamntcc is there that, once 
you get the substance of political power in 
3’our hands, you tvill not tuin it against us. 
that you wall not use your authority to ruin 
British trade, as you ver)^ nearly did by your 
boycott, that you wall not break dowai the 
steel frame of tlic superior Civil Services which 
w^c have created; that you wall not sabotage 
British industry and confiscate British in- 
vestments^ You arc entitled to receive a 
satisfactory reply to these questions and I 
shall attempt to the best of my ability to 
satisfy you that such apprehensions are 
wholly unreal. 

There is no doubt whatever that the poli- 
tical machinery which the New Reforms will 
put in Indian hands will be used consciously 
for securing still further power. That is 
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inevitable when the reforms now under con 
sideration are avotvcdlyonly foratransitional 
penod Nor do senous nundcd Bntish poll- ^ 
ticians deny the legitimacy of utihzmg su6h 
political power as \ve arc able to exercise to 
gam the maximum measure of self govern 
meut compatible with imperial mtercsts 
AVhen the Bntish Government declares that 
further reforms must depend upon the success 
of the present scheme, it is clear that what is 
meant is that ifthe political machmer) that is 
handed over to Indians is used with modem 
tion, success, and with a truly national 
purpose. Great Bntam hcnclfwiU not have 
any objection to withdraw to the fartlicst 
Ime of safety 

It must therefore be assumed that the new 
National Government will mahe every effort 
to work the reforms m such a way as to 
convert the Government of India into a tnily 
Indian organization for without it their own 
programmes of social reconstruction, econo- 
mic development, and national regeneration 
would be impossible Why is it that India 
wants to rule hersel f? Why is it that she desires 
tosubsUtutean eiricientBntish administration 
i8 



for one which might not be so efficient in 
the art of government? It is not merely 
because national self-respect demands it 
though undoubtedly that is one of the impor- 
tant urges behind the movement. The real 
reason is, because Indians feel that m all the 
vital spheres which affect their national life a 
British Government of India, because of its 
non-national character, is powerless to move. 
No fundamental changes in national life can 
be introduced, nor can the purposive organi- 
zation of society — or national planning — 
whether it be in social or economic reorgani- 
zation or in a general modernization of life 
and culture, be undertaken by the British 
Government m India The social amehora- 
tion or cultural progress that has resulted 
from British rule has been incidental By the 
very nature of its constitution the British 
Government m India had to leave weU alone 
the anachronistic social system of the Hindus 
and often to maintam, through their Law 
Courts and admmistrative regulations, the 
inhuman customs of caste, marriage, un- 
touchabihty, etc. Educated Indians have 
realized that no real progress can come m 
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India unless the government is prepared to 
face the issues of social life and dcliberatcl)' 
mot e forn-ard to an oiganization of society on-- 
a rational basis The acknowledged mabillty 
of the British Government in this matter is 
what gives the nauonal movement its true 
justification It follows from this that India 
will not be satisfied unless the most un- 
hampered right oflegislation and administra- 
tion belongs to her m her internal afliun 
And we must frankly lace the position that 
any political power that is conc^cd to India 
tvill be dchbcratcly utilued to secure more. 

WTiat has, houever, to be borne in mind is 
that such a policy is in no sense anti British 
It would mdecd be most unwise to look upon 
It as such If Indian politicians try to injure 
impenal mtercsts in the matter of defence, 
confiscate Bntish investments or injure Bntisli 
trade, such action could be legitimately 
considered as being anti British But -my 
Indian who advocates such a pohey would be 
a traitor not to British interests but to the 
interests of India The defence of the Empire, 
as I pointed out earlier, is the defence of 
India and any attempt to weaken it would be 
ao 



nothing short of suicidal There is no doubt 
an outcry m India against what is called the 
^sproportionate and unbearable military 
^penditure, and very likely that attack will 
continue, more as a pohtical slogan than as a 
serious programme, tiU Indians are shown to 
their conviction that the expenditure is neces- 
sary and m no way disproportionate So far it 
should be remembered that the actual 
problems of defence have been treated as a 
sacred mystery to be kept guarded from the 
polluting sight of the Indian. Naturally, 
therefore, he has no method of judgmg 
whether the vast expenditure incurred is 
necessary for India’s own sake or whether it is 
not meant as a camouflaged subsidy to 
Britain. What he does see is that while vast 
sums are spent on the Army the Government 
of India always pleads lack of funds for all 
schemes of national development When the 
needs of defence are fully known to Indians it 
would indeed be ridiculous to think that 
human nature in India would be so perverse 
as to insist that the vital demands of defence 
should be starved or cut down beyond the 
line of safety. 
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The fears of deliberate injury to British 
trade arc equally inthout basis I shall deal in 
another letter ivith the true aspect of the boy?- 
cott of British goods which is occasionally 
preached m India. Smcc India is \ntally 
interested in the Bntish connection — the bans 
of that connection on the British nde being 
commercial — it follows that all future col 
laboration must depend not merely on the 
freedom of, but on encouragement to, British 
trade The Ottawa settlement demonstrated 
that people m India have realized this 
fundamental fact To those who point to the 
propaganda for the boycott as evidence to the 
contrary, I may refer to the iniquitous cotton 
countervaihng duty and the discnmination in 
freight charges, which used at one time to 
proclaim the desire of English trade to exploit 
India against India s own interest. Tliat kind 
ofargument leads us now here I\'hat has to be 
remembered, however, is that tlie boycott of 
British goods in India is frankly recognized as 
a poliucal weapon, not as an economic 
programme The objective is entirely political 
and when substantial political power comes 
to India the raison d’/ire ofsucli a movement 
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at once vanishes That in fact is the lesson of 
Ottawa and of the attitude of the Indian 


ive Assembly towards Imperial Pre- 


If the apprehensions in regard to British 
trade are unreal, the fear that British invest- 
ments in India would not be safe is altogether 
fantastic Very few people outside India 
know the extent of Indian penetration m the 
British Companies operatmg in India. To 
take one example, the British India Corpora- 
tion of Cawnpore, the leading British enter- 
prise m Northern India, has probably a 
majority of Indian share capital. The 
Imperial Bank of India is beconung mcreas- 
ingly Indian in its ownership Similar is the 
case with a very large number of rubber, tea 
and coffee plantations, whose shares are 
available on the market The penetration of 
Indian capital into British companies has 
gone to such an extent that any attempt to 
injure them would affect Indians as much as 
Britishers This tendency of the association of 
Indian and British capital m Indian indus- 
tries IS proceeding at such a rapid rate that it 
IS possible to look forward to it as the most 
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important feet which is htely to gm’cni the 
economic development of the future 
There are no doubt a fciv monopoly com- 
panies which arc cither feimJ) concerns or, liLc 
the P & O and the Burma Shell, arc of such 
vital concern to the Empire that India and the 
Indians have no voice in their aifeirs, though 
they affect the hfc of India intimately In 
vitnv of their attitude it is lilcly that the 
future Government of India will not looh 
upon them as pet children — as the Govern 
ment of India do to-day That is a matter 
that can easily be set right by the companies 
themselves, once they rcahzc that Indian 
goodwill and co-operadon arc necessary for 
the future — a difficidt matter indeed for the 
P & O , which IS the last stronghold and 
sanctuary of racialism in tlic Bntish Empire, 
as any Indian who has travelled in one of 
their boats wall bear witness 
The attitude of Indian nationalists to the 
superior services, stiU to a large extent 
European in personnel, requires closer ex 
aminauon It is said general!) b> cx-civdians 
living in comfortable retirement in the mild 
seaside resorts of the Soutli of England, lint 
34 



the attitude of the Indian politicians towards 

the Civil Service is one of hostility and fear 

and that Indians will avail themselves of 

opportumty to strike a blow at the 

prestige, authority and integrity of the I G.S. 

and to make the life of European personnel 

unbearable. It is not demed that there is 
■» 

hostility among all sections of Indian 
nationalists towards the Civil Services They 
would indeed be less than human if they did 
not reciprocate the feelmgs of the Civil 
Services towards themselves It is necessary to 
mquire into the character of this hostility, the 
causes from which it arises and the results that 
it would have on future political development 
It is first of all necessary to realize that the 
Civil Service m India is not a Civil Service as 
understood in other countries, but a govem- 
mg corporation Some of its mam features 
were analysed by me m a previous work and 
I take the hberty of quoting from it. 

Though the supreme executive authonty was 
thus vested in the Governor-General in Council 
and m Governors m Council and Lieutenant- 
Governors m the Provinces, the administrative 
system which they directed was composed of 
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Civil Scnice %\hich m iti corporate capaat> 
had such po^ven that it could claim, in fact, to 
be the Government of India. The CKil Services, 
before the Reforms held evTry superior appoint 
ment m India, wth the exception of the Gow 
nor General and the Law Member of his 
Council, the Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
Governors and the Chief Justices of the High 
Courts Even m the Viceroy t Council, all the 
portfolios excepting Law, and in times of crisis 
Finance, ivcrc held by members of the Civil 
Service. AH the Lieutenant Governors belonged 
to the same service. A specified number of the 
Judga of Provincial High Courts were also 
Cml Service men As thcMontague-ChcJmsford 
Report expressed it It (the ICS) has been in 
effect much more of a government corporation 
than a purely Civil Service in the English leratJ 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald, who vv-as a member of 
the Pubhc Service Commission (i9i3“i9i4)j 
describes it thus The Indian Civil Service li 
more than a collection of individuals It Is a 
bureaucracy vvith a corporate life a machine, a 
freemasonrj It moulds the raw recruits mlo its 
own image It has to vvork as a whole. Man> 
ofiicers become wliccls in a mechanism working 
by rule and repetition. 


Tlic Indnn Civil Service differed from llic 
adminisiritivc services in other cinintnrsin 
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three ways Fust, it w^s predominantly 
British m personnel. Though the recruitment 
to the service was by open competition, since 
ths examination was held in London, the 
number of Indian candidates was small. To 
keep the service essentially British in charac- 
ter was considered a necessity. Secondly, it 
was not exclusively an admmistrative body. 
The Civil Service claimed the right to advise 
the Government and insisted on bemg 
consulted on all matters of policy In fact 
they constituted a governing caste, with 
rigid conventions and formulas Thirdly, the 
Civil Service was not concerned merely 
with what may be called political adimmstra- 
tion A large proportion of the superior 
judicial offices, under the High Court Bench, 
were reserved for them. They controlled, 
through the Secretariat, every branch of 
admimstration Even the Public Works 
Department, forest admimstration, police 
and other technical services, were directed 
by the officers of the Indian Civil Service In 
fact they combined the functions of the Civil 
Services with those of the political heads of 
departments m parhamentary countries 
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The Cm] Semces, developed in an atmos 
pherc of personal admmistration, had 
become, as a result of increasing control b) 
the Secretariat, a soidlcss maehmcrj out<)r 
touch ivith the population s\ hich it governed 
At one tune, slmvncss of communication inth 
headquarters left much local freedom to the 
distnet ofEnals — the man on the spot had to 
act for himself Railu-ays, telegraphs and 
telephones compacted the official machme 
to such an extent that the man on the spot 
became httlc more than a clerk or an agent of 
the man at the hcadquarten Under the 
changed conditions of Indian political life, 
India required something more than good 
officials of that kmd Adminstration is a part 
of government and everywhere gosemment 
IS essential!) political But politics in India of 
the twentieth century differed essentially 
from politics of the mnetcenth Tlien political 
gosemment meant only efficient adnumstra 
tion with as little interference m the social 
life of the people as possible Noiv, it involves 
an appreaation ofcollectne thoughts, soaa! 
forces, political energies, and not of these 
alone, but also ofsugue moods and unsoeal 
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feelings which are always facts for politics 
and may, at any time, become facts in 
politics. In short, the old-world distinctions 
between things political and things executive 
was getting gradually obliterated The mere 
executive efficiency which the Indian Civil 
Service had developed to an astonishing 
extent, was not of a character which could 
rise to that higher political efficiency which 
develops an understanding of complex social 
tendencies and gives insight into the things 
that agitate the human mind 
It is necessary to reahze that the point of 
attack of the Indians against the Civil 
Service is in their capacity as a governing 
corporation and not as a body of highly- trained 
and efficient administrators. It is their 
pohtical power that the Indians attack, 
because the Civil Service have at no time 
concealed their objections to the transfer of 
control of policy from themselves to Indians. 
No Indian has anything but admiration for 
the administrative capacity of the Civil 
Services in India No one desires to dislodge 
them from their positions of trust, respon- 
sibility and authority But India will not 
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accept them as administrator politicians, 
as people who both lay down the policy and 
carry it into execution The younger genera 
tion of Cm] Servants are fortunately becorfT 
mg ahve to this position and, as the evidence 
of recently retired ofliaals before the Jomt 
Parhamentary Committee proved, arc pre 
pared to surrender their vested political 
interests and be content uath the true position 
of a Civil Sera'ant 

Apart from this political factor, there arc 
two other factors which contribute to the 
feeling of hostility between the Civil Servants 
and educated Indians The Civil Servant 
dislikes and affects a contempt for every 
educated Indian The origin of this dtsltkt ts the 
fear of being found out The reputauon for 
omniscience, perfect sartue and unnvallcd 
efficiency sshich tliey had built up and which 
they had deluded a large number of Indians 
into bclicaang was becoming increasingly 
difficult to mamtam in the face of the large 
number of European educated Indians w hose 
attitude toward them had none of the 
unquestioning belief either in their racial, 
intellectual or moral supenonty Tlicreforc 
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the Indian Civil Servant had always a feeling 
of uneasiness and was not quite so sure of his 
own inherent superiority when he had to 
deal with educated Indians. That is the 
reason of the affected contempt and the frank 
dislike for the ‘Babu and the Pleader’ and the 
exaggerated love for the uneducated masses 
From the time of Raja Rammohun Roy to 
that of Rabmdra Nath Tagore this attitude 
has persisted. It may sound extraordinary, 
but it is true, that the European Civil Servant 
in India gets on well with men of little educa- 
tion and less intelligence and is frank, fnendly 
and courteous m his deahngs with such 
people. But when it comes to men like Sir 
Tej Sapru, or the Rt. Hon V S Srinivasa 
Sastri or much less important but educated 
people, his attitude becomes one of suspicion, 
cold reserve and ill-concealed dislike To this 
must be added the racial arrogance some- 
times displayed by the civilians and their 
rigid feehng of caste. Naturally, the Indian 
pohtician is shrewd enough to sense this 
attitude and to guess its sigmficance. No 
wonder, therefore, that this feeling is recipro- 
cated 
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It :s fortunate that these causes are also 
slosvly disappearing The increase of the 
Indian element m the Civil Services, result 
mg m the nciv Bntish recruits having to ivork 
under Indian scmor officers, and the partial 
Indianization of the Governors’ Cabbets b) 
the Montagu Chelmsford Refonn5,lcadmg to 
the senior officers bemg placed under Indian 
Ministers and Executive Councillors, base 
led inevitably to an alteration of this attitude 
The Crvil Servant who bcheves in the mher 
ent infcnonty ofthe Indian has to accommo- 
date his pnde when he has to svork under an 
Indian Mimstcr, and no one can say who mil 
and who ivdl not become Minister in the next 
Cabinet The dislike toirards the educated 
Indian has also undergone modification for 
the same reasons IVhile with the older 
generation the spirit of ‘the INTiite Man s 
burden' may still be surviving, with the 
younger generations brought up under nei\ 
conditions, the causes of mutual hostilit) ma> 
indeed be said to be fast disappearing 
\Vhat I have tned to show is that while 
there was undoubted hostility between the 
educated classes and the Civil Servants 
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bi ought up on the old tiaditions; the situa- 
tion has VC17 consideiably improved within 
the last ten years, and with the creation of 
the new Government will totally disappear 
when the new generation of European 
officers, liwng side by side with tlieir Indian 
colleague^ and having no political bias or 
pronounced policy, take tlie place of the old 
Burrah Sahibs. 

There is a further aspect of tliis question to 
which I may allude here. It could not have 
escaped your observation — and indeed it is a 
well-known fact — ^that a large percentage of 
the Indians in tlie Superior Services, who have 
attained their position by open competition, 
are near relatives of the Nationalists. It is un- 
necessary to mention any example, but in the 
ranks of those holding high offices in the Civil 
Services will be found many who are related 
to the most prominent Nationahst leaders. 
If the Nationalists had any intention of 
mining the prospects of the Civil Services, is 
it m any way likely that the Nationalist 
politicians would have encouraged their 
sons and relatives to compete for the Civil 
Service and other superior official appoint- 
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mcnts’ Tlie fact is tliat Indian Nationalists 
arc iicll anairc of tlic inestimable value of a 
stable, efficient and contented Civil Service 
they realize that the maintenance oflaii and 
order, sound admmistration and efficient 
departmental ssork form tlie only basis of 
pohtical progress As long as the Services m 
India are content snth that position and do 
not aspire to shape pohcics and decide funda 
mental questions of government, there is not 
the least danger to their future There is every 
reason to behevc that the Scrsnccs hate 
recognized and accepted this position 
WTiat emerges from the abo\c discussion 
IS to my mind clear enough The causes of 
friction and hostility beluccn the Services 
and the educated public arc slouly dis 
appearmg They have to a large extent 
already disappeared, and uith the increased 
Indian personnel m the Services and with the 
control of policy by the Legislatures they 
lull ithoUy vanish The politician mil base 
no occasion to bait the official, nor the offinal 
any reason to treat the educated public mtli 
cold contempt Tlic transfer of political 
power would not therefore mean an) clniigc 
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in the administrative system The district 
admimstratLon, which is the basis of Indian 
Government, will go on as before: the 
Secretariat control will remain and follow 
the lines and the tradition that a century and 
a half have built up in India Both those who 
expect a radical change of methods and those 
who fear a complete breakdown will be 
equally disappointed so far as the admimstra- 
tion of India is concerned. There indeed lies 
the strength of the future Government of 
India. Great Britain has bmlt well and on 
solid foundations the edifice of Indian 
admimstration What Indians desire is not to 
pull down that edifice but to live m it, 
furmsh it in their own style and order their 
own household 
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Ill 


My dear Friend, 

The assumption of all that has been said 
before is that in every important aspect of 
Indian Government, Indo-British co-oper- 
ation will be essential. It is now necessary 
to examine the range of such co-oper- 
ation in the field of political, economic, 
social and other activity. Taking the political 
field in its wider sense, it is obvious tliat here 
Britain’s help is required by India in defence, 
in external affairs and to a limited but by no 
means inconsiderable extent in internal 
affairs. Indo-British co-operation will con- 
tinue to be necessary for the defence of 
India and the Empire for a very long time. 
India through no fault of her own is not in a 
position to undertake her own defence either 
by land or by sea That duty at the present 
time falls largely on British shoulders By 
far the greatest moral duty that England has 
towards India is to prepare her to undertake 
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her envn defence Great Bntam hat rccog 
nized this in pnnaple. The general plan of 
the Refonm Scheme proccedt on tlic assump- 
tion that the defence of India must mcrcas 
ingly be the concern of the Indian people, 
that It IS the duty of Britain to associate the 
Indian people ivith the higher tasks of 
India’s own defence Various measures hate 
alreadybcen put into effect as a beginmng of 
this pohey The establishment of an Indian 
Sandhurst, the scheme for accelerated India 
nirabon of officers’ ranks, the opemng of the 
artillery and other Arms to Indians— these 
are defimte steps which wll, it is hoped, in 
time make the Indian Arm> reall) Indian 
It may be a long and arduous process No 
One claims that an effective mihtary force of 
the modem type required for the defence of 
India could be created in India immcdntcly 
What IS essential is not that the European 
officers should be displaced or that the arm> 
in India should be recalled, but that tlie 
humihatmg position of an Indian Arm> 
officered and commanded cntirclj by the 
Bntish people should be remedied Tlic task 
of educating India to the rcsponsibilit) of 
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national defence is one that England can 
proudly undertake, and it is a sphere in 
which all Indians would welcome British 
assoeiation and diiection 

The creation of an Indian Navy is one in 
which Great Britain may be said to have 
even a greater and more vital interest. The 
expense and responsibility of the naval 
defence of India now falls exclusively on the 
British exchequer and Admiralty. If a small 
Indian Navy is created which would be able 
to undertake the normal defence of India on 
the sea, it would mean a substantial relief to 
Britain andastrengtheningoflierEastemfleet. 

In external matters the extent of India’s 
interest in the Empire is not generally recog- 
nized There are over a million and a half 
Indians living in the different tropical 
colonies of Britain, extending from British 
Gmana to Kenya. It is economically and 
politically a vast and growing mterest which 
India cannot afford to overlook The prosper- 
ity and development of these communities 
depend upon British goodwill Nor does the 
matter end there In normal years there is a 
steady flow of emigration from India to 
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Bntish Colonies The pressure of population 
IS great in many areas of India, and unless the 
protection and secunty of the Bntish Flag 
and the econoimc opportunit) svhich Bntish 
enterprise affords in the vast outI)Tng 
Colonies are avadable, this emigration ttould 
not be of benefit to the emigrants or to the 
Mother Country 

This IS imdoubtedly a minor aspect The 
major range of pohtical co-operation must 
be m India itself Here Bntish collaboration 
IS required and should if possible be confined 
to three heads (i) tlie mamtenance of the 
unity of India agxunst the dismtcgratmg 
provmaalism mherent in a countiy the size 
of a sub-conunent with its separate national! 
ties and differences of language and culture, 
and emphasized b> the federal form of the 
netv Government. (2) The steady progress of 
Bntish ideals and metliods m the neu parha 
mentary politics of the countrj and (3) 
Expert direction m the supenor tcclmical 
services hkc cnginecnng, forestry, railuaj 
administration, cte 

In regard to the first, namel) the mtinlcn 
ance of the unit) of India, it is obsious tint 
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the disiuptive tendencies which arc natural 
and inevitable in India and of which Indian 
histor)’- is one long commcntar)% have been 
much strengthened by the federal idea of 
government. Federation involves a weak 
centre confined rigidly to the spheres marked 
out by .the constitution. It involves also 
supreme and uncontrolled power for the 
provinces over a very wide field The pro- 
vinces of India are not small and insignificant 
areas, but countries larger and posscssmg 
more population than many European 
nations It is but natural that with complete 
provmcial autonomy they should develop a 
definitely provincial outlook, which nught 
not take mto consideration the supreme 
necessity of a strong central government. 

It is well to remember that the unity of 
India such as it is to-day is essentially an 
administrative umty, created by the strong, 
all-powerful and unbending centralization of 
government. The provincial governments 
were, as their official name itself implied, only 
local governments, and they were subject 
to the close control, unmterrupted super- 
vision and stem direction of the Government 
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of India. In all vital mattcn the legisla- 
tive authonty has been at the centre It is 
only by this process thatsvhatevcr unity India 
now possesses has been achieved It is 
essential that this umtj should be preserved 
at all costs, for once it is broken India will 
revert to the condition in iihich Jhc East 
India Company found her 
The Federal Govemmatt as contemplated 
V ould rcqmre therefore the imbrokcn tradi 
tion of All India Services, svhere a non 
provmcial element would correct the natural 
provinaahsm of the Indian members It 
ivould also require m the central legislatures 
the co-operation of non olBcial Europeans 
svhose attachment to the provinces would be 
slender and who would be able to bring in 
pohtical — if not in economic and financial — 
questions an unprejudiced All India pomt of 
view The services which non-olfiaal Euro- 
peans have ungrudgingly rendered m the 
central legislatures dunng the last twxKx 
years show what they can contribute in this 
direction Every Indian leader who has been 
in the Indian Assembly has borne witness to 
the constructive co-operation of Eiiropein 



non-ofilcial mcmbcis and to the inestimable 
value of their work In a future legislature, 
where they are less tied to the apron-strmgs of 
officialdom, there can be no doubt that the 
Euiopcan contiibution to the fcdcial and 
prowncial Icgislatuics will be of even greater 

value. 

• 

The maintenance of British ideals in 
politics is another avenue of activity for 
Euiopcans in India. It is frankly admitted by 
every Indian that the paihamcntary system 
of government, together with its subsidiary 
mstitutions like municipal self-government, is 
essentially a British system The Indian 
people, nourished m British political tradi- 
tions and trained to the principles of British 
law and constitutional practice, have un- 
doubtedly adapted themselves with some 
success to these methods, but no one will 
claim that the system is so deeply rooted 
cither in Indian sentiment or in the Hindu 
or Moslem conception of politics as to enable 
us to dispense with either constant vigilance 
from Indian politicians or understanding co- 
operation from British sources. The non- 
official European community m India stands 
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in a position of unique importance from 
which they can help us to implant firmly in 
India the pnnaples and methods of demo- 
cratic gotemment. 

You will, I have no doubt, recognize that 
this IS indeed an honourable position for the 
European community m Indian politics 
Neither the national Congress nor any other 
body of extreme Nationalists is likely to 
contest It In /act, every non-o/Hcial Euro- 
pean who has come mto contact wth the 
Congress leaders who count, such as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Raja- 
gopalchan, or Dr Ansan will recognize that 
the powerful body ofopimon represented b> 
these distinguished men is fnendly to the co- 
operation of non-offiaal Europeans while 
they are unalterably opposed to the system of 
the Government of India 

The necessity for British direction m the 
more tcchmcal Services is admitted and is 
indeed obvious Big schemes of imgation, 
electrification, forest development, etc , do 
not come to a stop merely because the 
Government of India becomes Indian On 
the other hand, it may reasonabl> be ex 
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pccted that a deliberate effort ^vill be made to 
push on %vith such schemesj for which Indian 
Nationalists have long been clamouring. 
The vast schemes of electrification under- 
taken during the last twelve years provide 
ample proof of India’s desire to go forward 
vith a policy of modernization. In all these 
spheres British direction, advice and teclini- 
cal skill are of the utmost importance. They 
provide an ample and ever-increasing scope 
for Bntish enterprise, technical efficiency and 
initiative. Anyone familiar with the natural 
resources of India can imagine the develop- 
ment that is still possible by the use of the 
untapped energies of India’s water; what 
inexliaustible possibilities there are, if cheap 
electric power can be made available m rural 
areas; what vast tracts may come under 
cultivation with wider irrigation. Nationalist 
India has no mtention of sitting idle and 
allowing these energies to run waste. They 
expect with the assistance of British enterprise 
and experience to harness these vast resources 
for the benefit of India 

You will now realize what is my vision of 
the position of Europeans in the future of 
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India I look upon the sj-mpatlicUc co-opera 
tion ofBntisher! and Indians as the essential 
condition of success in the political field 
But such co-operation should not be on the 


basis ofthe ruler and the ruled or ofsupenor 
and inferior In addition, it must clearly be 
recognized by the official and non olficial 


Englishman that thercsponsibilitj fbrmakmg 


decisions m ordinary pobtical matters 


remains exclusively mth Indians, and that 


their co-operation is confined to a range of 


subjects Mhcre jomt action Mould be bene 


fiaal to both 


I do not thmk anyone outside the school of 
Sir Michael O’Divyer and Rudyard Kipling 
svill deny that the position of Bntislicrs as 
sketched here is in consonance Mitli tlic best 


impenal tradiuons, and is one m Inch English 
men can Mith honour undertake to fill in 


viCM of the special relationship in which 
India stands to Bntain I hope you wll 
recognize that this siew, which most thinking 
Indians would unhcsitaUngly accept, is not 
based on any anti Bntish feeling and tint the 
linutaUons to British activity winch it implies 
arc based on the legitimate claim, winch 
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Parliament has recognized, that India should 
so far as possible govern herself Undoubtedly 
the pohtical position of Englishmen in a 
future self-governing India will not be the 
same as it is to-day To-day the Englishman 
decides what should be done m India: 
Indians ^re no doubt associated in that 
decision, but the decision is taken on the 
responsibihty of the British Government 
Moreover, official and non-official Europeans 
have still very much the attitude of masters in 
India It is indeed unpleasant and perhaps 
difficult to part with a position of such power 
and accept one which, though no less 
honourable, is quite different from what it 
was before Am I wrong m thinking that men 
of mtelligence and pohtical foresight in 
England have recogmzed this change as 
inevitable and are willing to accept the posi- 
tion I have indicated^ 



IV 


My dear Friend, 

The more important sphere of co-operation 
between England and India which I visualize 
as the foundation for the future prosperity 
and the pohtical progress of India lies in the 
vast area of economic life. In the political 
aspect of Indian Government most Indians 
and Englishmen already realize the necessity 
of co-operation. In the economic sphere, 
though such co-operation is equally if not 
more necessary, many people both m Eng- 
land and m India are actuated by suspicion, 
jealousy and even hostihty, with the result 
that the essential features of the question are 
lost sight of and obscured by the dust of 
controversy and mutual criticism In India 
we had a period of boycott, mtensive propa- 
ganda against certain important British com- 
mercial interests and general opposition to 
the attitude of the British trading communi- 
ties towards the preservation of their mono- 
polistic vested mterests In England there has 
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been the suUea and bitter opposition of Lan 
cashue interests toivards the protectionist 
pohey of India cirtending incautiously into 
a general hostihty tow’ards Indian self 
government The shippmg ring controlled 
by the late Lord Inchcape expressed itself 
as unalterably opposed to effective Indian 
reforms and most thinking Indians came to 
the natural conclusion that the vast busmess 
interests for which he spoke nxrc detemuned 
to mamtam at all costs their pohtical domin 
ance in India so that British mtercsts might 
enjoy a monopoly m shippmg, banking and 
the export and import trade Again, the 
attitude of tlie City of London to the federal 
scheme has not been, to say tlic least, one of 
helpful co-operation 

These controversies arc nothing but tlie 
damnosa henditas of the cconormc system of the 
past. Apart from the boycott mosement, a 
purely political agitation, the significance of 
svhicli we shall come to, tlie prevailing bos- 
tility to British commercial interests in India 
arises from the history of the nineteenth 
century It is «ell to remember that Bntisli 
trade in India uas organized, as was perhaps 



inevitable, almost exclusively foi the benefit 
of Britain. iVll land and sea transport was 
concentrated in British hands. Banking was 
a British monopoly and naturally the export 
and imp oil trade was in the hands of Bi itish 
firms. The Indian railways, though con- 
structed witli Indian money, w ere operated 
by British companies, and it was notorious 
that the freights -were so arranged as to cn- 
couiage external trade to the detriment of 
trade within India. The charges on goods 
transported between two internal stations 
often used to be heavier than direct transport 
to tlie ports Again, the concentration of the 
shipping agencies and the export and impoit 
trade in the hands of a few European firms 
operated against rival Indian merchants 
secunng shipping space. It is probably not 
known to many how the Japanese Shipping 
Company, Nippon Yuan Kaisha, extended 
its operations to India. The great Sir 
Jamshedji Tata, who was one of tlie pioneers 
of industrialism in India, found that on im- 
portant occasions it was impossible for him 
to obtain slnpping space in British steamers. 
Faced either with nun or with the frustration 
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of his schemes, he nxnt to Japan and nego- 
tiated tvith N Y K for their regular service 
to touch Bombay The eitraordinar) bitter- 
ness with which the British India Steam 
Navigapou Company — a subsidiary orgam- 
zation of the P & O — has fought any 
attempt of Indian concerns to share in the 
coastal trade of India is another instance in 
point. The fight between rival shipping con 
cems, you may say, is not a matter of 
national concern But m India tlie position 
15 othenvise. The agents of the Bntish India 
Steam Navigation Company m most ports 
are European firms who are themscKcs 
shippen The nval Indian firms, therefore, 
find themselves at a great disadvantage The 
enure controversy over coastal shippmg 
would have become ummportant if the 
P & O had recognized the necessity of 
Indian co-operauon and converted B IBJV 
into an Indo-Bntish concern 
Apart from such short sighted activities 
meant to reserve the trade of India fora fnv 
British firms there has been mucli in the past 
that makes Indians suspicious of Bntish 
economic polic) I need menuon onl> two 
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examples whose mjustiee is now recognized 
by all the countervailmg excise duty on 
cotton goods imposed on Indian manufac- 
tured textiles for the benefit of Lancashire, 
and the exchange policy followed by the 
Government m regard to the Reverse 
Councils, by which India’s accumulated 
reserve in England was dissipated in the 
interests of British currency It is futile and 
unprofitable to rake up past history. I have 
alluded to these facts only to show how the 
present attitude of mutual hostility and 
jealousy ongmated and what keeps it ahve. 
What has been the result of all this to Eng- 
land^ ‘From whatever angle it is viewed,’ 
wrote the British Trade Comimssioner m 
India, ‘the catastrophic declme m the 
imports from the Umted Kingdom of piece 
goods since the War and particularly dunng 
the crisis of the last eighteen months, strikes 
at the very heart of the British trade position 
in India Of our total imports of India, cotton 
piece goods m 19 13-14 accounted for 48 
per cent, or nearly one half In 1928-29, the 
proportion had fallen to one third and m 
1930-32 to one fifth. The figure of the current 
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year (1931-32) iviU be loivcr stilL 
Whereas m 1913-14 imports provided three 
quarters and Indian mills one quarter of the 
machine made cloth available for consump- 
tion m the country, m 1930-31 Indian nulls 
produced three quarters and imports provided 
only one quarter of the available balance for 
consumption Of this one quarter the U Iv 
supphed only 58 Spercent ’Bntish monopolj 
m export and import trade naturally has had 
to give svay Shippmg, banlong and other 
predonunantly Bntish mterests also suffered 
m proportion Attempts to maintam such 
monopoUes, uhen India becomes mcreasmglj 
self-consaous, can only lead to disaster 
What England must realize and face 
frankly is that, though India is predominantly 
an agncultural country, she is determined to 
produce as much of her need for manufact 
ured goods as possible. For tlie rest she is 
ivilhng to buy finm Bntam or the Empire, 
but what she can profitably produce she 
mtends to produce herself Thencu National 
Government will use all methods known to 
economists and adnunistratois m further- 
ance ofthis polic) protection, quota, bount) , 
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reservation of orders for the home market. 
It is necessary that British industrial mterests 
should understand this, because it is easy in 
such a case to adjust differences and to build 
our economic relations on conditions suit- 
able to us both. The time is long past when 
Lancashire could either force a free market 
for herself m India or compel the Indian 
Government to impose a countervaihng duty 
in her interests. There is, however, still room 
for both Lancashire and the Indian manu- 
facturer in India, provided an understanding 
is amicably amved at about the qualities 
and kinds m which they will not compete 
with each other. This fact has been brought 
home to England, much to the benefit of 
both parties, by the Bombay-Lancashire 
agreement, negotiated last year by the 
Glare-Lees delegation. That agreement, 
which provides for a demarcation of interests, 
may well be considered as opemng a new 
era in economic co-operation The Indian 
Assembly, let it be remembered, realized this 
even before Lancashire awoke to the possi- 
bilities of such an agreement. When m 1930 
the Legislative Assembly passed a measure 
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ofimpenal Preference putting on L.'uic.uhirc 
goods a lower duty than that which was im- 
posed on non Empire goods, it made such 
negotiations between Indian and Bntish 
industries possible The attitude ofthe Indian 
representatives at Ottawa and tlic ratifica- 
tion of the agreement b> the Legislature, 
svhich came as a surprise to Bntisli Indus 
tnahsts, were but the logical outcome of this 
attitude The visit of Mr Mody, the repre 
tentative of the Bombay millowncrs, to 
Lancashire, and the direct ncgouations w hich 
resulted from that visit, showed that if exist- 
ing lacts are faced, there need be no occasion 
for nvajry and warfare between the two main 
centres of the cotton mdustry in the Empire 
The importance of the Bomba) Lancashire 
agreement wall become clear when it is 
realized that except m the cotton mdustry 
there is no nvalry between Indian and 
Bntish industries Jute, which is the next 
most important industry in India, is practi 
call) a monopol) production Besides it is 
almost exclusively in British hands Sugar, 
steel and matches, which arc the otlicr pro- 
tected mdustnes, do not m any wai) compete 
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with Britain It is obvioii'^ that iTBritnin will 
onlycultivatc the Indian market she can have 
a practically ic'^crv^cd area for her goods 
Whal stands in the way is undoubtedly tlic 
spirit of liostihty to the Empire idea and 
the boycott ^shich has been a weapon for 
cnforcin^g it The boycott of British goods m 
India is c*^scnliall) a political movement. 
The nigiimcnt is that since Britain refu'^cs to 
recognize India's legitimate right to ficcdom 
it IS morallv wrong for Indian people to buy 
Bnti^'h gootb. It is also felt that ifit could be 
brought home to England that yon cannot 
ti.ide with a people at the point of the 
bavonet. the Bntish people, realizing their 
v.isi nnerc'-t': in India, would take a more 
na'^onahk attitude towards the Indian ques- 
tion In ( ilhei rave, the bovcotl of Briti<h 
givuK would not he a j^roblcm of any im- 
]ton.uHe cane the pohtieal question is ^ati<- 
f.irtorilv ‘ etllcfl 

t 

It IV hcK that a wc11-ronrci\cd and fair 
p<dif\ <»r jinprrial economic union, wlietlirr 
\*.r tell it bv the old nanu of Inprrir’l 
Piernmreo’ h) the new hendliu'' ofEmpbo 
r.rr Fi.idt', < nm''s t#i he of Tirjiiendfno 



importance Such a plan tviU hate to be 
based on two essential principles (i) that 
every part of the Bntish Empire should dif 
ferentiatc against goods conung from foreign 
countnes which are also produced ivithm the 
Empire, and (2) that every part of the Em 
pirc should be equally free to develop its mvn 
industnes, where such development is econo- 
mically profitable or national mtercsts re 
qmre it Naturally this would mean a 
division of markets withm the Empire when 
there is a competition of interests, and it 
would also leave the units of the Empire free 
to develop their oivn mdustnes by the aid of 
protection, It^Iatrve and otherwise. Unless 
provisian is made for the shanng of markets 
in mdustnal goods and a steady consumption 
of India’s raw material is ensured, the old 
scheme of Impcnal Preference would not be 
acceptable to India Both these conditions 
arc essential the first because India has 
groivmg industrial mtercsts the second be 
cause preference by England alone would not 
pronde a stable market for Iier raw matenals 
Essentially a policy of Impcnal Economic 
Umon means a definite economic planning 
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commission for tlie Empiie An implanned, 
improvised or liaphazaid scheme, or one 
based on the idea of exploiting the tropical 
possessions of the Empire, would spell dis- 
aster, as the former would not give sufficient 
consideration to the industrial and econonuc 
mterests of the units and tlie latter would 
provokelioycotts and other evils of economic 
and political ill-mll Lord Beaverbrook’s 
scheme of Empire Free Trade, as adumbrated 
in the columns of the Daily Express, unfor- 
tunately suffers from both these defects It 
seems to be based on the idea that apart 
from the self-governing Domimons, the rest 
of the Empire should be made into a dump- 
ing ground for British goods. Secondly, even 
"With regard to the Donunions, and I assume 
to India, no definite scheme of preference 
has been worked out In essence, however, 
the idea is not only sound, but one which 
should be welcome to all the parties con- 
cerned, provided the scheme worked out 
gives protection to local industries against 
unfair Empire competidon and, where m- 
dustries of different imits compete for open 
markets withm the Empire, the range of such 
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competition could be limited and the at 
careiiiDy partitioned. India would coopera 
actively in any jeheme of Imperial Econoii 
Umon because it would secure for her 
steady market for her cotton which her mi 
cannot consume, and a resen ed market f 
her tea, coffee, oil seeds, hides and skins at 
other goods for cicporL Great Britain w 
benefit by the preference which her mam 
factured goods would enjoy on the Indu 
market, potentially the most extensrv c mark' 
in the world If India uith her mcrcasir 
standards of hvmg, wth her stable politic 
conditions, and her laigc population coi 
stituting one fifth of the human race, is aval 
able as a free market for British industo 
except where it is in competition with India 
production, then the future of British it 
dustry could mdeed be assured All theidci 
of ‘autarchy and organization of Individua 
production based on the home market, uhici 
would mcvitably reduce England to a second 
rate pouer, would then be seen in thei 
proper hght 

The idea of a free and open market, oi 
ivhicb the greatness of nmetcenth-cemur 
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Britain -vvas built, has broken down beyond 
repair. The spirit of economic nationalism 
expressing itself in tariff walls, administrative 
differentiation, etc , has made tlie free market 
nothing more than a dream of the past As 
against it, even Engand has had to arm 
hei'self with the weapons first of safeguarding 
and then of protection The vanished world 
of free market and open competition vail not 
return Apart from the fact that it has broken 
down everywhere, it must also be remem- 
bered that the world is now witnessing a vast 
and stupendous effort, spread over the 
largest smgle contiguous area in the world, 
in which production and distribution are 
controlled according to a central plan. The 
Soviet economic system is based on the nega- 
tion of competition. It abohshes the free 
market equally for commodities as for labour. 
It is indeed autarchy conceived in terms of 
one-fifth of the world’s area. 

Though open competition and free market 
have disappeared like the ancient Atlantis 
below the rising flood of economic national- 
ism, it would be too much to say, as Russian 
thinkers are always prone to declare, that 
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commuiuam is tlie only alternative A re 
organization of the Bntish Empire as an 
economic federation on the lines suggested 
above uould mean an effective m-al scheme 
of imperial autarchy, tshcrc free market and 
open competition behtcen the vast and 
wdely scattered units would still have a 
wde though not unhampered field of opera 
tion An economic union of the Empire on 
the basis of preference will be the most 
effective reply of the Bntish Commomi calth, 
which Russia aptly equates ivith capitalism, 
fo the communist idea of world economic 
order 

But in order to achieve this end a conscious 
policy has to replace the jealousy, distrust 
and dnft which gerverns the Indo-Bntish 
economic relationship The Bntish mono- 
pohes in India, especially in vital matters 
like shippmg, banking and export and import 
trade must give placctoIndo-Bntish partner- 
ship Equally in the nciv mdustnes uhich 
Inia will undoubtedly cndcatour to dc 
velop mtlim her tanff walls, Bntish capital 
and enterprise should have equal oppor 
tunity In the long and intncatc di ciisuons 
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at the Round Table Conference on the 
question of commercial discnmination, 
the representatives of India never denied the 
right of full participation by Britain in the 
future economic development of India. But 
I am afraid the representatives of British 
monopoly were not equally hberal-minded. 
The refram of all British arguments seemed 
to be that the monopoly of Britain m certain 
important aspects of Indian economic life 
should not be touched. It is just and legiti- 
' mate that Great Britain should insist that 
there should be no discrimmation against 
her nationals as such in the industries or^ 
trade of India, but it is quite another thing 
to demand that the monopolies which were 
acquired under other political conditions 
should, while denying India’s right to parti- 
cipate in them, be free to rum Indian enter- 
prise and activity. 

There are indications that even the P. & O. 
which, as I have said, is the last stronghold 
and sanctuary of racialism, is waking up to 
the new and altered conditions of India 
The recent agreement which the British 
India Steam Navigation Company sighed 
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with the Scintha Steam Navigation Company 
about the pasaengeis and goods traffic to 
Burma is a welcome sign that the rcahzation 
that Indians arc entitled to at least a share 
m their own coastal traffic has cotlic even m 
the most unexpected quarters A stdl more 
significant development is the organization 
of Bntish and Indian employers into one 
smgle Federation Until 1932 Indian and 
Bntish employers ivere organized on racial 
lines ivith unsatislactory results to both, 
especially m vieiv of the mterpcnctration of 
capital This common organization, which 
js but the expression of the growing feeling 
of the identity of mtcrests of Bntish and 
Indian capital in India, is mdicative of the 
bnc which future developments will take in 
the economic and mdustnal life of India 
This IS also the reason of the notable 
change in the attitude of the Bntish commer- 
aal and mdustnal community in India 
towards Indian political reform. As pointed 
out m my lost letter, the partial democratiza- 
tion of insututions under the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme led toclose collaboration, 
no doubt limited m range but intciisue 
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in character, between European non-officials 
and Indian politicians. The economic prob- 
lems witli which tlie Assembly had to deal, 
such as protection, inquiry into foreign 
capital, Imperial Preference, etc., led to a 
clearer understandmg of each other’s views 
and a general realization of the identity of 
industrial and commercial interests and the 
necessity for political stabihty as the essen- 
tial basis of prosperity. In the result, the 
European commercial commumty have on the 
whole become staunch supporters of poli- 
tical reform in India and have by this attitude 
stored up an amount of goodwill and friendly 
feelmg which is certam to bear beneficial 
fruit in the near future 

But It must be emphasized again that 
without a definite planned economy for the 
Empire based on local mterests, Imperial 
Preference and sharing of free markets 
withm the Empire, the wider aspects of Indo- 
British economic co-operation are not likely 
to be reahzed No doubt for the limited 
purpose of co-operation between British and 
Indian capital in India, such a pohey is not 
essential But neither India nor England is, 
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as I have tncd to point out, capable of 
effectively pursuing a policy of national 
autarchy If autarchy or a policy of self 
sufEaency is to come, obviously the wider the 
area in which it is tncd the bctteriand more 
satis&ctory will be the results Great Bntam 
requires an extensive marVet, a strady and 
uninterrupted supply of raw matcnal and a 
wide field for investment All these India can 
give her India, on the other hand, requires 
foreign canital at low mtcrest, a stable 
market for ner raw matenal, a steady supply 
of machmery and a free tanff policy for the 
development of her essential interests These 
Bntam can provide An Impenal autarchy 
IS therefore not merely a desirable policy, 
but one on vhich the future of the Bntish 
Commonwealth depends 
What any system of planmng would in 
volvc has been stated vnth rare lucidity by 
Sir Arthur Salter m his Manhall Lectures on 
the Framew ork of an Ordered Society , from 
which I extract the Ibllowmg 

In the first place, such a system cannot he 
expected to grow spontaneously, throughout 
every sphere of acuvlty In which It is required 
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A lead must be given; general guidance and 

direction must be forthcommg. In the second 

place there \vill sometimes be a need for powers 

which can be given only by Parhament, on the 

advice of the Government, to deal with 
^ * 

resistant rnmoritics. In the third place there will 
be a contmmng task of seeing that the institu- 
tions which develop in different spheres are co- 
ordinated with each other In the fourth place 
the development at the best ivill be unequal, 
it will need stimulatmg, reinforcing and sup- 
plementing where it is weakest In the fifth 
place — government itself which alone derives 
Its authority from the pubhc as a whole must 
remain the ultimate guardian of pubhc mterest 
In the sixth place, there are many forms of 
economic activity, and there will be more, 
where not only is the pubhc mterest vitally 
mvolved, but where monopoly is desirable. 
In such cases some form of pubhc ownership 
and control will probably be required 
Lastly, government will of course have duties 
with which we are familiar m regard to the 
,, pubhc finances, commercial pohey, and so on. 

Applying these principles to Empire econ- 
omic planmng it will be obvious that any 
attempt to evolve a policy of autarchy, with 
institutions appropriate for carrying it out, 
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will have to be preceded b> a careful investi- 
gation of local interests and resources, the 
establishinentin different units of institutions 
which would carry out an agreed pohc), and 
the creation of a permanent and fimpartnl 
machinery at the centre which will co- 
ordmate activities, stimulate, reinforce and 
supplement the activities of areas laggmg 
behmd the scheme of development Econ- 
omic freedom witlun the limits ofthis planning 
includmg fiscal autonomy for units, is un 
douhtedly essential in the peculiar economic 
conditions of the Empire But such tariff 
nghts should be used onl> for the purpose of 
creatmg local mdustnes which could be 
economically developed or arc of vital in 
tercst to the commimity and should in\ ol\ c a 
scheme of preference for goods manufactured 
in the Empire 

In a scheme of this character, India’s 
interests are all with Bntam If Bntisli states 
men are wise m their generation the) wall not 
hesitate to utilize this exceptional!) suitable 
form of Indo-Bntish co-operauon for laying 
down the basis of the field of economics on 
tlic imes indicated above 
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My dear Friend, 

I NOW come to an aspect of Indo-Britisli 
relationship which unliappily is often for- 
gotten or when remembered relegated to the 
backgiound as being unimportant and un- 
essential. This is the collaboration m cultural 
development. To me this is even more im- 
portant; for the creation of a higher civili- 
zation in India ^vlth a deeper social purpose 
which combines the humanism, collective 
activity and critical spint of the West with 
the deep traditions of learning, the mtellec- 
tual enquiry and creative impulse of India, 
should be the ultimate aim of an Indian 
National Government. For what, after all, is 
the purpose of governmental orgamzation^ 
It is to my mmd the creation of a veist com- 
plex of social activity which would enable the 
refinements of mmd and comforts of body to 
penetrate to every stratum of society. Poli- 
tical power and the institutions by which it is 
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aiterciscd arc only the means to thm end, and 
ccononuc prospenty tlic nceessarj basis 
Unless Indo-Bntish co-operation leads to the 
creation of a new civilization in India, 
spreading its beneficent inllucnco" over all 
classes alike, it can have no conscious purpose 
or justification 

It IS gcncrall) held by supcrficnl observers 
that the Indian national movement is in 
essence reacbonary as it is based on a belief 
in the supposed supenonty of Indian civili- 
zation, that the roots arc laid m a desire to 
‘go bank’ on the West to a mythical golden 
age It 15 aigued m support of this view that 
many of the vital movements m India to-day 
like the Arya Samaj, Gandhism, the mjstical 
school of terrorists m Bengal, and the Jamait 
ul Ulema and other Moslem organizations, 
bchev c m cxcludmg European cultural inllu 
enccs and proceed on the assumption that the 
India of the future would draw its spiritual 
and cultural nourishments from the pure and 
narrow streams of indigenous ongin 

This, I beg to submit, u only a very super 
final view It is true that the average edii 
cated Indian to-day believes blindly m the 
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superiority of Indian things: he is convinced 
that Indian music, even if he does not know 
It, is or must be superior to European music; 
that Indian art, both in its tradition and 
achievem)j:nts, is incomparably superior to 
Western art, that the Indian view of life is 
more ‘spiritual’ and less ‘materiahstic’ than 
that oflEurope But is this behef a reasoned 
conviction^ Even a casual examination would 
show that It IS not, that m fact it is only a pro- 
tective armour, which a deep national m- 
stmct has spread over the youthful mmd to 
shield it from the utterly ridiculous cultural 
basis of Indo-British education Those who 
attack the Indian national movement on the 
ground of its reactionary and unreasoned 
faith in the greatness and goodness of things 
Indian forget that the system of education m 
India was so conceived as to emphasize the 
inferiority of everythmg Indian Lord Macau- 
lay, the arch-apostle of a complacent liberal- 
ism which believed that everythmg good, 
beneficial or fine was the exclusive property 
of the Protestant Whiggism of England, m 
drawmg up his famous minute on Indian 
education, based his entire scheme on the 
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belief that all that SaiuJjat, Arabic and 
Persian bteratiire had to offer was not n ortli 
a single shclfof English books The result ti-as 
that Indian education, and all books uxittcn 
for the use of schools, procccdqd on tlic 
assumption not only that the Europeans 
were a superior race, but that the Indians 
were inherently inferior, that if they bad any 
art — which of course was denied — it must 
have come from Greece, if they had an) 
theatre, it could oidy have been the reflection 
of Greek achievements, if they had any 
phdosophy, ex hjpoOun it could not be of any 
value, as it was not based on Plato or Ans- 
totle As for Indian history, it -was but a long 
record of deception, treachery and defeat 
India, of course, had no heroes, and m their 
absence Indian students at schools Merc 
taught to worship at the shnne of Cine, 
Hastmgs and Wellesley One has onl) to 
turn over the text books prescribed for 
schools and colleges about thirty yens ago 
to be convmccd that if anything tlus desenp- 
tion errs on tlic side of nuldncss Tlic at 
tempted substitution of Indian humanism b> 
Western ideas and the entire exclusion of the 
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foimci from Indian schools produced extra- 
ordinaiy results. 

But the Indian mind, once the first shock 
of the compact ^vas over, reacted differently 
from whal was expected by tliosc who origin- 
ated the scheme The first generation of 
English-educated Indians \Nere indeed Black 
Englishmen, ashamed of India in their 
hearts and anxious to consider England their 
spiritual home. But the reaction \vas not slow 
in conung. The more the text-books insisted 
on the foolishness of everything Indian, the 
more convinced Indian students were of the 
opposite The political movement, of course, 
helped this attitude and was in turn helped 
by the reaction. In short, the attitude of ex- 
clusive nationalism in culture is no more 
than the national impulse of protection and, 
in the case of the younger and more modem 
generation, both unreal and artificial. 

A further fact to which attention may be 
drawn m this connection is the frankly con- 
temptuous attitude of the average Britisher, 
official and non-official, to Indian culture. 
In the earlier days of the Company, men 
like Sir William Jones, Golebrook and 
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Warren Hastings took a deep interest in the 
cultural bfe of India To-day, nather the 
civihan nor the trader is interested in any 
aspect of Indian hfc outside his otm special 
joh That educated people can hvcjsn a coun 
try for a quarter of a century and know 
nothing of Us music, ptmting, architecture, 
or even hteraturc, may sound surpnsmg, but 
it 13 an undoubted fact about the Bntishers 
ho reside m India Among all the reured 
crvihans and officials who discourse Math 
self-satisfied authonty on Indian questions, 
hotv many arc there who could give a short 
lecture on Indian music, or count more than 
half a dozen names m classical Indian 
literature? The vast and luxunant field of 
Indian culture nathm which they lived for 
years was an area to which they blinded their 
eyes and shut their ears wath a dchbcraUon 
which may appear strange to others, but 
seems callous and inhuman to us The 
average Indian argued that if the British 
people living m India take so little interest 
in Indian culture, there was no reason why 
he should try to understand them beyond 
what IS essential to find employancnt or 
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enable him to write correctly in tlieir lan- 
guage. The attitude of indifference towards 
Indian thmgs has been a growmg tendency. 
An earlier generation produced even among 
the' Civil^ Service men of understanding, 
scholarsliip and culture like Sir Alfred 
Lyall and Sir George Birdwood. To-day it is 
difficulf to name scholars or even students 
of Indian hfe from among European offi- 
cials 

I do not deny or underestimate the very 
valuable contribution to the interpretation 
of Indian culture by non-official Englishmen 
in England, who through voluntary associa- 
tions like the India Society and the Royal 
Asiatic Society have tried to arouse English 
interest m Indian civilization But m India 
such attempts would perhaps be interpreted 
as bemg seditious, at least as being a denial of 
the superiority of Europe. 

The deplorable consequence of the super- 
ficial ammosity of the Indian towards 
Western culture and of the deter mmed 
indifference of the European in India 
towards aU thmgs Indian, is that the vast field 
of mteUectual co-operation between the two 
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communities Les CiUmv, ummgatcd, anduu- 
cared for It may well be hoped that once the 
pohdcal problem is more or less satisfactorily 
settled both Englishmen and Indians ivill 
turn their attention to this vast fi^ld, nhere 
the sod IS so fertile and the prospects so 
bright. IflndiansandEnghshmenco-opemtc, 
the daivn of the nesv civilization nhitn Raja 
Rammohun Roy haded a hundred years ago 
may stdl grow mto a glorious monung 
Humanism can after all be based ordy on 
national tradition Where things of the mind 
arc not understood or held in value, or where 
there is no deep tradition of learning or re- 
finement, humanism cannot flourish IVhat- 
cver else may be said of India it is unlikely 
that anyone ivould venture to deny the deep 
tradition of leammg and the almost exag 
gerated veneration attached to scholarship, 
which u a feature of Indian life. In fact, no 
people m the svorld have so continuous a 
tradition of literature and the arts as the 
Hindus, and it is doubtful vhethcr any 
people has e preserved, edited and chenshed 
their classics swth the same meticulous care 
through unbroken generauons Indian hu- 
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manism is therefore a deep and hving fotce. 
Of its narrowness, hide-bound conservatism, 
and general tendency to confine itself to 
certain classes, it is not necessary for me to 
speak. A culture which is exclusively national, 
and which p eased for a long time to receive 
new ideas and whose ideals have come to be 
unrelSfed to social developments, must be- 
come more and more like a stagnant pool 
than like a deep current, ever reviving its 
waters and ever keepmg itself pure. That is 
what has happened to the great culture 
tradition of India 

But the love of learning and the tradition 
of scholarship of Indians cannot be denied. 
During the last thirty years it has produced 
astomshing results What country outside the 
great Western nations, USA and Japan 
can boast of the scientific, literary and 
artistic achievements of India in recent years 
— of masters m the realms of thought and 
the exact sciences like Ramanujam, Bose and 
Raman; of poets like Tagore, Iqbal and 
Ghahb, of men of spiritual attainment like 
Maharishi Devendra Nath Tagore, Sadhu 
Sunder Smgh and Mahatma Gandhi If 
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contact ^vlth the West can produce such 
bnlhant results, is it not ivorth while to chum 
up once again the milhy ocean of Indian 
humanism and give to it a new hfe generating 
force which it has lacked through s(agnauon 
The loss to India would mdeed be immense if 
the fertdizmg flood of European thought 
were not allowed to mmgle its watdiS with 
the tradition of India and create thereby a 
new, tvidc and more profound culture 
To secure this end two parallel Imcs of 
activity seem to me to be necessary It may 
be assumed that as umc goes on Indian cdu 
cation wall become more and more Indian, m 
the true sense, that is to say, that it wall be 
based on the languages, literatures and 
traditions of the country, c\ cn where the 
instruction in colleges continues, as it is 
bound to, through the medium of English 
Such a development is perhaps inevitable 
This tendency is already \asiblc in tlic leading 
Umvcrsitics of India, where growing cm 
phasis IS laid on Indian subjects and on 
research m Indian histor),philo5oph),lilera 
turc, etc A gradual and perhaps complete 
reversal of Macaulay s policy wall be 
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attempted by the vemacularization of secon- 
dary education on the lines successfully 
attempted in Japan Tliis would mean that 
as time goes on the mfluence of English 
culture anj European tliought which is now 
forced on Icidia would tend to dimimsh, 
though the English language would maintam 
its popularity and continue to be studied 
with mcreasing avidity. 

Though such a change is undoubtedly de- 
sirable, It would mdeed be a great pity if the 
precious heritage of European thought, which 
India has not only adopted but which is just 
showing signs of a brilliant efflorescence, 
should come to be neglected in the process of 
‘nationaUzation’ To my mmd, the future 
cultural development of India depends on 
the mamtenance and cultivation of European 
traditions I have complete faith in the 
individuahty of the Indian imnd and the 
deep hold of India’s culture on her children, 
and therefore I do not fear that the assimila- 
tion of European ideas will lead either to a 
Eurasian type of mind or to a degenerate 
and hybrid culture, which adopts the form 
but is unable to realize the substance of an 
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alien tradition The cultivation of European 
thought and culture is therefore essential for 
the mental and spiritual progress of India, 
but It must be divorced from the general 
edueational programme of the provinces and 
must be mdependent of unr/ersitics and 
colleges IVhat I should like to sec established 
m the different centres of India arc institutes 
ofEuropean culture, dealmg with the entire 
range of hterature, philosophj, political 
thought, economic and soaal theories, 
political and rehgious history I do not 
include science in this, because science is 
tmiversal and has no nationility It mil be 
taught m colleges and universities not as 
European science but merely as science 
These institutes should be staffed by the best 
professon from England n ho feel that it is a 
mission entrusted to them to interpret the 
gloncs of their mhcntancc to another people 
A two years’ course at these institutes should 
be made compulsory for all professors of non 
scientific subjects A system ofthis nature mil 
produce much greater appreaation of Euro- 
pean achicsements and would base a more 
profound significance on Indian thought than 
So 



the substitution of Indian by European 
humanism, winch has been tried with only 
moderate success durmg the last century. 

Side by side with this it is necessary to 
have a co^ordmated system of education at 
the various university centres of England and 
Scotland for selected Indian students from 
the different provinces. I must first of all say 
that the present system by which Indian 
students are encouraged to consider a course 
of instruction at a European university a 
necessary superstructure to their techmcal 
education in India is fundamentally wrong 
and unwholesome The large number of 
Indian students who go to England to 
quahfy for medicme, engineering, account- 
ancy, forestry, etc , constitute a reflection on 
the educational institutions of India and not 
an evidence of the desire to understand 
European civihzation and drink deep at the 
wells of British culture. So far as these techni- 
cal subjects are concerned, it is essential that 
a deterimned attempt should be made to 
improve the standards of mstruction and 
trainmg in India, and thus eliminate the 
moral compulsion exercised on Indian 
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students to go to English institutions b) the 
preference shoivn to Bntish degrees A 
certain number of students would contmuc to 
visit Bntish and other Contmental centres of 
research and that is m every ivay to be en- 
couraged But the present system by which 
the quahfymg examinations of Bntish 
univcisities m these technical subjects are 
considered the standard for supenor appomt- 
ments m India is one which oliscurcs the real 
benefits to Indian students of a genuine 
education m England 
^Vhat I ivould beg to suggest is sometlung 
quite different. It is that the different 
provinces in India should select from among 
youths of intelhgencc, social mOuence and 
general mtcllectual interests a certain number 
who should be distnliutcd among the centres 
of Bntish learning, Oxford, Cambndge, 
Edmburgh and some of the major provincial 
muversitics ivhich attach value to a cultural 
education The selection of candidates should 
be by an mdependent body liLe the Rhodes 
Trustees on the recommendation of tlic 
provmaal governments, and the students 
should be generally of tlic class who uould 
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normally devote themselves to political and 
social work m India Ten or twelve years ago, 
before tire blightmg official control of admis- 
sion to Oxford and Cambridge came into full 
effect andj turned those seats of learning 
into traimiig-grounds for Indian entrants 
to the Civil Service, practically excluding 
non-official Indian students by the strict 
limitation of numbers, the majority of those 
who went to Oxford and Cambridge were 
urged on by a desire to understand what was 
best in England The result has been 
extremely beneficial to Great Britain and to 
India. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
were practically nm m most provinces, and 
the independent institutions set up by them 
staffed, by Indians from British umversities. 
In unofficial pubhc life, their voice counts 
for a great deal I am not mentiomng these 
facts to show the achievements of men 
trained at Oxford, Cambridge or London but 
to indicate the value of such an education to 
Bntam and to India. Nothmg has been more 
deplorable than the attempt made since the 
War to limit the admission of private candi- 
dates who desue to reside at Oxford and 
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Cambndge purely for the sale of a liberal 
education and their substitution, so far as 
possible, b> Civil Service probationers 

\Vhat I would strongly advocate is that 
this pohey should be reversed,, that the 
admission of carefully selected private candi 
dates should be encouraged, not so much mth 
a view to tummg them out as accomplished 
scholars, but as people who have understood 
the humane spirit of European civilization 
It IS through them and tvith their help that a 
neiv soacty can be built up m India It is 
the failure to realize this fact tliat has been 
the cause of much tvasted effort in education 
and bitterness of feelmg m soaal relationships 
between Indian students and Bntishcn m 
England 

The problem of the future of Indian arts 
and music is to mj mmd similar The narron 
exclusivism which would confine the inspira- 
tion of art to the stream of national tradition 
has had an unfortunate vogue m India, for 
reasons similar to those analj’scd carher m 
this letter But it was not through such an 
attitude that the great periods of Indian art 
found their gemus of expression It tvas tlic 
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wholesale importation of Persian art tech- 
nique by the Moguls which produced tlie 
glories of that truly Indian school, the paint- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and^the architecture of the Moguls, It 
was not by excluding other art traditions that 
the Rajput and Pahari schools come into 
exist^ce. Even if we go mto the artistic 
origins of tlie earlier periods, the Maurya, 
Scythian, Gupta and Ajanta periods, we 
shall find not merely foreign influences but 
the assimilation of foreign methods and 
technique and even forms The Asoka pillars 
bear very definite evidence of Persian influ- 
ence. The earlier Buddhist sculptures are 
frankly Gandharan or Indo- Greek, and the 
magmficent balustrade of Sanchi attests 
the generous cosmopolitamsm of Hindu art 
tradition What Indian art needs to-day is a 
new inspiration, which can come not from 
the cultivation of stereotyped forms, but from 
the importation of new ideas and technique. 
There can be no doubt that there is every- 
thing to be gained and nothing to be lost by a 
definite and conscious effort to transplant 
into India the artistic traditions of Europe. 
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The Indian artistic tradition is so virde and 
so broad based on the rchgion and soaal life 
of the people that such an importation of 
foreign ideas will lead only to the growth of 
neiv schools and not to the ehipmation or 
dcstructian of indigenous ones It will ividcn 
the range of Indian artistic effort and ^ve to 
the craftsmen and the artisan the ideas which 
they have so long been waiting for 

It should not be thought that I do not 
either appreaatc the achievements of the 
modem schools of Indian arosts or value 
highly their effort to revive the true national 
tradition m art All that I urge here is that 
an exclusiv e spirit in art is not consistent with 
Its true gemus of creation, which must cease- 
lessly search for new forms, through ivhich it 
can express its ideas best and new technique, 
with which Its effects can be improved or 
brought home to a wader circle The artistic 
tradition of Europe could therefore con 
tribute much that is of use to India, and ifm a 
spint ofnarroiv nationalism we exclude this 
source of enjoyment and inspiration we arc 
ourselves the poorer for it. 

It cannot be said that Bntam has done in 
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this field •\\hal she could have done to the 
common benefit of botli countries The 
attitude of the Biitislicis in India has been 
tliat of the pure Philistine, whose supreme 
rcpi esentative was Lord William Bcntinck 
who, according to Lord Curzon, decided 
that the Taj Mahal was to be pulled dotsm 
and Its maiblcs auctioned, and its gardens 
turned into an experimental farm. I do not 
forget tlic man^cllous work which Lord 
Curzon initiated of preserving the historical 
and artistic monuments of India and the 
impetus he thereby gave to the revival of 
artistic traditions, but it is painful to tliink 
that no Viceroy has ever had the imagination 
to create a central gallery of European pamt- 
ings, so that Indians who have not the 
opportunity to visit Europe can appreciate 
the great masters of the West, Except in the 
private collections ofa fewpnnceshkethelate 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Nawanagar and 
His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 
of Baroda, it is difficult in India to see Euro- 
pean paintings of more than ordmary merit. 
Surely it is time that England woke up to 
the value of showing to Indians the culture of 
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which they m Europe are the inheritors and 
which India as a partner in the Common 
wealth 13 equally ivelcome to share and enjoy 
Is It too much to ast that Great Bntam should 
along with the Federal constitution give to 
India a fully endowed gallery of European 
pamtings as a marl not merely of her good 
will but of her mvitation to India to shhre in 
the glorious artistic hentage of Europe’ 

With regard to music also, it is my belief 
that the range of enjoyment could be 
enormously ividened if a systematic attempt 
to cultivate European music tvere made by 
Indians After all, m India there is an ever- 
growing body of men with European tastes 
in these matters, to whom both European 
and Indian music have an equal appeal, and 
It IS astonishmg that no senous effort has so 
far been made to naturalize m India the 
music of Europe Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart 
— what a rich and vaned world of harmony, 
sensitiveness and fechng there lies open for 
Indians to enjoy and appreciate if onlj the 
opportumty is made available to theml 
Indian music has such direct appeal that no 
Indian would willingly give it up, but tliat is 
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no 1 cason ^vlly the music of Europe sliould 
not also become a pai t of Indian tradition 
In literature alone the influence of Europe 
has aheady produced abiding results Every 
Indian vernacular has benefited by the 

I ' 

intensive study of English classics which the 
educational system of India forced upon 
Indians. If to-day there is visible in the 
modem Indian languages a revival which no 
one can deny, it is due to the influence of 
English literature. It has not affected the 
individuality or the classical tradition of the 
vernaculars, but it has introduced into them a 
new life and a new critical and creative 
spirit. Dr Tagore is the supreme example, 
but it IS a mistake to think that he is a soli- 
tary figure in the literary world of modem 
India All important Indian languages bear 
witness to the deep penetration of European 
ideas into literary form and criticism In fact, 
the remarkable change that has come over 
the Indian vernaculars, transforming them 
from dialects mto vehicles of modem culture 
and thought, is almost entirely due to the 
influence of the English language 

If m literature such a beneficial change 
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could have been brought about, there is no 
reason to think that equally stnkuig results 
could not have been achieved in art and 
music It IS only the indifference of the Bntish 
rulers, their lack of imagination and the 
suspiaon with which the avrfage Civil 
Servant has viewed all matters which would 
bring him into contact with the Indian) that 
have been responsible for keepmg India and 
England apart m matters of culture The 
time has noiv come when, m the interests of 
the tivo countries, this attitude should be 
abandoned, and Indians and Englishmen 
should make a corabmed effort not only to 
understand each other, but to break down the 
narrow barriers of thought and fcelmg which 
separate the tivo commumocs 
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VI 


My DEAR fRIEND, 

m 

I HAVE sketched in my previous letters tenta- 
tively -and in bare outline what I conceive to 
be the lines on which the Indo-British 
Commonwealth should evolve. There is no 
racial kinship between Britain and India: nor 
are there between them the bindmg ties of a 
common history through centuries such as 
may umte two different peoples. But they 
have what is more, the golden bond of 
common interests, the conviction that the 
future prosperity, progress and greatness of 
both depend upon their willmg and intimate 
co-operation- The dissimilarity of culture 
and differences in race and language should 
not obscure this fact, on which alone can a 
future Indo-Bntish Commonwealth be reared 
But before any serious effort is made to 
pursue a policy on the Imes mdicated, there 
are many ideas and prejudices which Indians 
must shed and many facts and situations 
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No doubt the lack of political poiver stands 
in the ivay, and it is pennissible to hope that 
once this is achieved national energy iviU be 
directed toivards these purposes But it is ^ 
necessary to emphasize that neither un- 
touchabihty nor caste was mtroduced by the 
Bntish Government, nor iv'cre the thousand 
and one anachronistic soaal customs bf tlie 
Hmdus, such as child mamage, enforced 
widowhood and the restrictions on food, 
mamage and social freedom. It may be that 
the rehgious neutrality of the Government 
stood m the ivay of effective action, but the 
demand for such action is only of compara 
tively recent grotvth Britain has to answer 
for much m India but not for the outrageous 
socitd philosophy of the Hmdus, or for their 
behef m the transitonness of this unrld or 
for their phdosophic acceptance of misfor 
times based on the tinn conceptions of 
transrmgration and Karma 
It ivill no doubt be pamful for Indians to 
accept the idea that for the more serious ills of 
their country tliey themselves has e been res 
ponsibic, and that Great Bntamspnrtintlicm 
has been only the ncgitnc atutude towards 
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these questions \\hi(5h she, as an alien govcin- 
mont. felt hound to adopt But it is high time 
^hat Indians not meiely icnli/cd but pio- 
claimcd tlicir own lesponsibihty. It is only 
then that the greater and inoie in gent 
responsibility of changing these conditions 
wall be widely locogni/cd. She is entitled to 
get active support and patient collaboiation 
from Britain in this dilTicult task, and doubt- 
less they wall be forthcoming once the 
responsibility is frankly accepted by Indians 
themselves. 

If these arc the ideas whicli Indians should 
shed, there arc others equally fundamental 
that Englishmen should cxoirisc. Tlic ridicu- 
lous idea of racial superiority, w'hich has so 
long held sway in India, is likely to become 
dangerous in the future. To flaunt before a 
conscious Indian people, exercising political 
powder in their own country, tlic crude ideas 
of the Anglo-Saxon as the salt of the caith 
and the European as the elect of God, is to 
invite trouble and put artificial barriers in 
the way of co-operation Though in India 
itself this tendency is on the wane and would 
disappear in time, the political attitude of 
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the Bntish Domiiuoiis,^ espcaally South 
Africa, and the Ciwvn Colonies such as 
Kenya, wth which India has to deal, is likely^ 
to emhittcr relations bctivecn Britain and"^ 
India Indians do not object to the pohey of 
exclusion foUoived by Canada, tliough tliey 
may consider it unjust. But the discnijuna- 
tion on the basis of race made by the South 
African government and disabihties m regard 
to CIVIC rights of Indians bom and domiciled 
in the Umon, and the galling restrictions 
wth regard to land purchase, trading licences 
and residential areas enforced by la\i, can 
bear no other mterpretation than that of 
racial arrogance. It is, of course, unjust to 
blame Great Bnfam for what the self 
govenung Dommion of South Africa does, 
but what explanation except that of raaal 
discrimination can be offered for tJie policy 
which her Colonial Office supports in Kenya 
of cxcludmg Indians from the highlands of 
that colony Unless Great Bntain realizes 
that racialism can have no place m her 
Empire she mil only be nouniliing and 
encouraging those elements in India, it 
piescnt insigmficant, which preach hatred 
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of the HiUropean ana oppose an scnemes oi‘ 
imperial co-operation. 

It is, however, not only in some of the 
Cro^vn Colomes and South Africa that this 
attitude of racial arrogance asserts itself In 
Great Britain itself, the feelmg of dislike to all 
coloured people has grown to such an extent 
that In boarding-houses and cheaper hotels 
it is difficult for Indians to secure ac- 
commodation For students and otliers who 
cannot afford to pay the tariff of the first-class 
hotels, this has indeed become a serious 
problem and in consequence they become 
intensely anti-British The danger of this 
attitude can well be imagined when it is 
realized that it is the youths who come to 
England for study who will one day shape 
policies m India To prove that I am m no 
way exaggerating I can give numerous 
instances of high-bom Indian gentlemen 
being refused accommodation on one pretext 
or another after they had booked rooms in 
advance No less a person than Jawaharlal 
Nehru, a product of Harrow and Cambridge, 
arnvmg in England with his wife and sister, 
had to go from hotel to hotel in search of 
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accommodation when he fhund thai the rooms 
he had boohed were refused to him on the 
groimd of his bemg an Indian It is time that 
leadmg men m England realized the mischicr” 
and danger of this attitude and its possible 
results on the Indo-Bntish relatronslup 
An important change tliat must come m er 
the Bndsh oDScials m India is in regard to 
what I may call their ‘caste mentality* A 
small community hving m the midst of an 
ahen people is bound to develop two separate 
codes of morals and conduct, one in regard to 
themselves and one m regard to the ‘nans cs’ 
That IS mherent m the facts of the situation, 
nor has the Anglo-Indian community in 
India escaped this development As a result 
the English people m India hate one 
standard for their conduct among themselves 
and another one m their relation tvith 
Indians Tlie most famous example tvhen this 
caste morality came to full public display was 
when Lord Curzon, who had taJ.cn action 
against a European regiment for refusing to 
identify some soldiers who had murdered an 
Indian tvoman, tvas insulted by the entire 
European community at the Delhi Durbar 
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The fact^ are mifleed weli known tieverai 
soldiers of a European battalion outraged an , 
Indian woman to death No pumshment was 
' meted out by the officers and when Lord 
Curzon insisted on a prosecution, the bat- 
tahon refused to identify the criminals, but 
Lord Curzon with his conception of imperial 
justice took stern action against everyone 
concerned. When the regiment appeared at 
the Durbar in Delhi, the entire body of 
European spectators applauded it to the 
echo, and it was not concealed that the 
demonstration was meant as an expression of 
sympathy towards the regiment and of 
disapproval of the action of the Viceroy. The 
Indian spectators took up the cue and, when 
Lord Curzon appeared, they forgot his 
pohtical attitude and cheered him m a way 
that no Viceroy had been cheered before, for 
puttmg the hfe of an Indian servant before 
the prestige of a regiment 
This feeling of caste morality is well 
brought out in Mr E M. Forster’s classic 
novel, A Passage to India. The climax of the 
novel comes when the rumour spreads that 
an Englishwoman has been assaulted by an 
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Indian m a cave ulnch she ivent tef visit mth 
him Feeling immediately flares up on raaal 
lines and ivhen the lady finally demes that 
she has been assaulted, the European com 
mumty promptly rgects the statement and 
denounces her It is this idea op'sticlang by 
each other, nght or svrong, as long as. the 
mjury is to one outside the coramuiut) , that 
IS at the basis of the Anglo-Indian Club 
morahty, and unless this attitude gives place 
to one ofcommonsensCjOpimonsvill contmuc 
to foUosv raaal fines m India. 

Apart from this, it is necessary, if Indo- 
Bntish co-operation is to develop on healthy 
fines, that English people in England should 
aivaken to a neiv sense of responsibility, not 
the old imperial mission of 'trustccslup and 
‘carrymg Law to the Lesser Breeds’, but of 
understanefing, sympathy and fncndship 
There is nothmg that the ascrage Indian 
disliles more heartily than tlie talk of 
Bntain’s trusteeship in India, nothmg has 
created more misundcrstandmg, for it is not 
difficult to prove from Anglo-Indian history 
that Britain has broken the laiv of trusteeship 
m dcnving profit for herself from the 
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properties^of her Ward and the manipulation 
of her interests. The trusteeship doctrine has 
been unfortunate and the less British impen- 
aUsts talk about it, the more pleased Indians 
would be 

The trustee idea and the rmssion of civihz- 
ing the barbarian having failed, I submit it is 
time •that an effort was made to substitute 
friendship and understandmg for these high- 
soundmg phrases. India would welcome 
British friendship, but no nation will suffer 
patronage The extent and depth of the good- 
will and friendship towards India which 
prevail m England are not known to Indians, 
nor have Englishmen made any effort so far 
to make Indians realize that they exist. 
Perhaps out of that queer dislike of any kmd 
of display of sentiment which is so character- 
istic of Bntish people, perhaps partly out of a 
feeling that Indians do not appreciate and 
are not grateful for what Britam has done, 
Enghshmen have more often allowed them- 
selves to be nusunderstood in this respect 
It is indeed too much to expect any subject 
people to be grateful to its rulers, but if 
the attitude of superiority inherent in the 
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government of one people b> anojner disap- 
pears, there is no reason why Indians should 
not recognize, and Great Bntain should not 
display, the deep feeling of friendship whiclf" 
the English as a people have for India To a 
large extent this is also true of India’s 
attitude toivards England There arc but fcii 
English educated Indians who have not a 
deep regard for England — the land from 
which they have derived their knoivlcdge 
and in whose tradition and culture they have 
been brought up But pohtical factors render 
It impossible for them to display that friend- 
ship If truth were known, it would be found 
that England has no truer or more loyal 
fnend than the Indian Nationalists who are 
in most cases bound by a hundred tics to 
England IVho are England’s enemies in 
India — the Nationalist leaden, most of them 
educated at Oxford, Cambridge or London, 
or tramed m the law schools of India, who 
even ivhen they oppose England’s pohc) 
rcBect the culture of England and the glory 
of her hentage, or the Pandits and Maulvis, 
who even while they smg the praises of 
Bntish rule oppose toolli and nail everything 
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that ii;ng,jana sta/ias for^ To consider the 
latter as friends of England merely because m 
their desire to maintam their inherited 
Authority over the ignorant and the super- 
stitious, they are prepared to support at any 
cost a government which remains neutral m 
religious and social matters, is to my mmd to 
deny all that England stands for. 

If this spirit of friendship, which I assert 
exists but fails for lack of expression, is to be 
cultivated and to bear fhiit, then it is neces- 
sary that English people should realize their 
responsibility to the large body of young 
Indians who live in their imdst or visit 
England annually There are over 2,500 
Indian students m the various umversities of 
England and Scotland Has any attempt 
been made — ^not by official sources which no 
Indian 'would trust — to create m them a 
spirit of imperial relationship or to brihg 
them into close contact with the generous 
elements of British life^ As one who has 
lived m close contact with Indian students m 
England for over twenty years I can say 
without fear of contradiction that no such 
effort is bemg made When you get a Head of 
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a college or a profrasor wXo talcs ^ genuine 
interest in their tvelfare, men like Sir Michael 
Sadler, Dr R. R Marrctt, or Dr John 
Murray, they carry back tvith them memond^ 
which form strong links m impenal connec 
Oon. When, as more often is tht case, they 
are made to feel like unmvited guests at a 
banquet then the result is naturally nofyery 
sabslactory 

Of course a great deal of pabcnce, tolera 
tion and sympathy is needed in deahng wth 
Indian students, who arc not all of the same 
class, or of the same educational or soaal 
standmg They are sensitive, qmck to feel 
slighted and anxious to maintam their raaal 
dignity But it is equally true that the> arc 
keenly responsive to kmdness and fncndship 
Is It too much to expect tliat men ofimagina- 
tion and sympathy should take tins question 
m hand and attempt to convert the enthus- 
iasm of youth into fncndship instead of turn 
mg It mto the barren channels of bitterness’ 

It IS equall) important that the increasing 
number of annual visitors to Bnlain from 
India should find social amenities open to 
them and their \isit to England made 
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generally Measant^ London is year by year 
becoming ^ore and more the metropolis of 
the Empire If the distmguished Indian 
Visitors who come to England in all admira- 
tion and friendlinessj instead of being made to 
feel that tBcy are m a country with which 
they have close and abiding ties, are made to 
feel that they are unwelcome strangers, the 
effect IS not likely to be beneficial either to 
India or to the Empire During the last few 
years a number of unofficial bodies like the 
British Indian Union under the presidency 
of H R H. the Duke of Connaught have 
come into existence to fulfil this important 
function. Moreover, the last four years of 
continuous contact between leading British 
and Indian statesmen have created an atmos- 


phere of social fnendhness which to my mind 
is perhaps among the major results of the 
pohcy of the Round Table Conference. 

I may perhaps allude to the great part that 
the Royal Court has been playmg in this 
connection The growing social recognition of 
Indians m England follows the magmficent 
lead given by the Kong and Queen, at whose 
functions Indians have always had their 
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legitimate place The slo^^ opeiunA of social 
doon m England and the increasing realiza- 
tion m social circles of their responsibility 
toivards Indian nobihty and gentlemen nh^" 
visit England, arc welcome signs that tlic 
traditional attitude is undeigomg a modifica- 
tion which may hate fer reachmg results in 
our racial relationship 



VII 


My dear pRICNDj 

I H WE tried to convey to you my ideas of tlic 
genci.‘al lines of development winch the Indo- 
British lelationslnp should follow. What 
'ssould such a Commonwealth as I have 
visualized mean for England, India and the 
world^ To answer this question it is necessary 
that we should realize the alternatives tliat 
lie bcfoie each. 

What are the alternatives for England? To 
my mind England can choose one of four 
courses. 

(i) a policy of national self-sufficiency. 

(li) a policy of alliance and co-operation 
•with the United States — the idea 
behind the vague programme of the 
English Speaking Umon. 

(iii) a policy of imperial domination, of 
the exploitation of India and the 
Crown Colonies and a tariff union 
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TOth the Dominiocj — the i{ ea under- 
lying the Empire Free Tiude move- 
ment 

(rv) the development of a Commomvcaldi 
based on economic collabqration of all 
the impenal umts, havm§ as its mam 
basis the co-operation of England 
and India 

Let us now exanune each of them in turn 
A pohey of national self suIBacncy has 
some prominent advocates m England They 
advocate the reconstruction of the economic 
bfe of England on the basis of the home 
martet and a planmng of production, dis- 
tribution and consumpbon, which would 
eliminate unemployment tvaste and foreign 
imports Assummg for a moment that such a 
policy IS possible, let us sec what it ivould 
mvolve The whole economic structure of 
England is built up on the basis of Britain 
bemg the ivorkshop, if not of the whole, of a 
large portion of the ivorld The mam 
industnes of England, cotton, tvool, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and the carnage of goods 
are only in a very small degree dependent on 
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the home,’^arket.^n any scheme of autarchy 
these musi shrink and their place be taken by 
industries which are economically unprofit- 
able for England to develop. In any case, 
with a population of over 45,000,000 people 
and a cul^vable area far below what is 
required for a sufficiency of food supply, it 
becomes necessary for Britain to import her 
foodstuffs. These have to be paid for either 
in services or in manufactured goods Besides, 
It is obvious that the raw material for the 
manufacture of goods even for home con- 
sumption must to a large extent come from 
outside. These have also to be paid for. 
Clearly economic self-sufiiciency for Britain is 
possible only if there is either a very large 
reduction of population, or its equivalent, 
a large reduction in the standard of living 
The fact is that national autarchy cannot 
be tried as a pohcy except in countries which, 
like the Umted States or Russia, are large 
enough in area, with a sufficiency of food 
supply and raw material and a variety of 
chmatic conditions and natural resources, to 
make them independent of other countries. 
National self-sufficiency could no doubt be 
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earned out aj a policy by j^enca /ir Russia, 
but certainly not by the United (’Kingdom 
standing by itself Nothing is so clear m 
modem economic life as the need for largC" 
economic umts The svholeofthe structure of 
Bntish economic bfc is based dn the con 
sideration of the world as a free market for 
Its goods That position has mcvitabi) dis 
appeared under the pressure of a high tariff 
m all countnes, and countries with lai^cr 
home markets and raw matenals available at 
hand, once they could develop the industnal 
techmquc and efficiency of Bntam, ucrc 
bound to attack Bntish monopoly m the free 
markets while saf^arding their oim home 
markets by a high tanff Sclfsufliacncy for 
Bntam would therefore mean the abdication 
of her position as a world poiver, the sur- 
render of the competitive markets to Amenca, 
Russia and Japan and a withdrawal unto 
herself, which would reduce the standard of 
her hvmg and undemunc her cmlization 
built through centimes of prospent) 

An economic alhance with Amcnca, dind 
ing tlic markets, shanng the invisible exports 
and controlling the monetary policy, is 
no 




alliance with America ivpuld indeed mean 
nothmg lesj and the lact that th* is clearly 
realized in England is seen by the jubilation 
which taies place when any AmencalT 
otvned mdustry or corporation operatmg m 
Bntam is r^^ained for Sntuh‘'controI, as 
m the case of Boots Cash Chemists, earl) 

m 1933 

The third alternative is Lord Bcaverbrook’s 
Empire Free Trade based on close co-opera 
tion betivecn Bntam and the Domimons, 
with India and the Crown Colomcs as free 
markets and areas for the cheap production of 
raw matenals 

The argument for Empire Free Trade is 
based on three assumptions first, that the 
great Domimons of Canada and Australia, 
peopled predommantly by men of Bntish 
stock, could be made to develop into dcnsclj 
populated countnes, secondly, that they 
would continue to produce raw matcnal for 
Bntish industnes and would remain satisfied 
noth the fihal duty of providing markets for 
Bntish manufactured goods, and thirdly 
that the Croun Colomcs and India could be 
compelled to buy Bntish and Empire goods 
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— thereby providing a closed market against 
foreign cdmpetition. 

Each of these assumptions could be proved 
tb be impracticable and based on fallacious 
reasoning. It is obvious that a large increase 
of popula^on by a process of imperial 
emigration is not possible in any case withm 
the next two generations Even if such a 
development were possible, what reason is 
there to think that either Australia or Canada 
would be content to serve the needs of the 
mother country and not themselves embark 
on a pohcy of active manufacture^ With a 
largely increased population sharing the 
industrial traditions of England and with 
natural resources ready at hand, it is but 
logical that they should embark on a pohcy 
of rapid mdustriahzation, competing with 
the mother country in other markets and 
protecting their own by higher tariff walls 
Xhe attitude of Canada during the Ottawa 
negotiations, and the economic fnction be- 
tween Australia and Lancashire which came 
to a head last July, clearly prove that the 
Dominions would not at any price accept 
the position allotted to them under the 



BeaverbrooL Scheme being producer! 
of pnmary goods for the benefit of Bntish 
mdustncs 

The fact is that economic nationahsm in lis 
aggressive form has spread to the Dommions 
Those communities, more adiantageously 
placed than Bntam m some respects, have 
made it dear that thar pohcy cannot be 
subordinated to the weliarc and prosperity 
of British mdustnes, and they will, so for as 
their conditions permit, follow vigorously a 
pohcy of economic nationahsm, using if need 
be, all the weapons knoivn to protectionist 
finance, to develop their resources A large 
increase m the population of the Dominions 
IS, therefore, likely to lead to a rivalry be 
tiveen them and themother country instead of 
Strengthening a feeling of Empire sohdanty 

The third assumption, that India and the 
Croivn Colomes could be compelled to buy 
Bnhsh goods and cxdudc foreign manu 
factured goods, is equally open to valid 
objections The rivalry between Indian and 
Lancashire cotton has already been alluded 
to The case of steel is similar IVhile prefer 
enee for British goods would no doubt be 
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accepted by India, her own export trade with 
other Eu()-opean and Asiatic countries is not 
so neghgible as to be sacrificed on the altar of 
' imperial sentiment The attempt to differenti- 
ate against Japanese goods led to an immed- 
iate threat^by the Japanese traders to boycott 
Indian cotton, and it was only after pro- 
longed negotiation that a compromise was 
found which satisfied both Japanese and 
imperial interests. Similarly, when this year, 
on the Report of the Tariff Commission, the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, m renewing 
protection to Indian steel, mtroduced the 
principle of preference for British steel, 
Belgian interests threatened retaliatory 
action It should not be forgotten that Indian 
industry being, as I have pointed out earlier, 
Anglo-Indian in composition, this rivalry 
between England and India is not racial. 
Europeans m India engaged m industry are 
staunch supporters of protection, and any 
attempt to impose Enghsh goods on India 
would in many cases mjure them as much as 
Indian manufacturers. 

The attempt to force British goods on the 
Grown Colomes is a policy of equally doubtful 


results, as is proved by th^ example ol Uey 
Ion The legislature of that coloity refill^ 
to impose the quota system on Japanese 
goods svhich svas suggested by the impenifi 
Government The Colonial Office in its 
desire to emphasize impenal umt/ decided to 
compel Ceylon to exclude Japanese goods, 
and exercised the extraordmary poivcrs 
vested m the Secrctary-of-State for the 
Colomes — under an Act intended solely for 
the maintcnanee of pcaee and tranquillity 
— to promulgate an Order in Council over 
the head of the Ceylon L^islature and the 
Ministry, givmg effect to the quotas A 
constitutional crisis has been the result and a 
widespread attempt is noiv bemg made to 
organize an effective boycott of British goods 
as a reply to the Order in Council One more 
proof that trade cannot be earned on at the 
pomt of the sivord 

Under such a system of exploitation could 
India, enjoying a substanUal measure of 
self government, be compelled to buy Eng- 
lish goods or even to give preference to 
goods of British manufacture? Obwously 
not Without close Indo-Bntish co-operaoon 
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no scheme of Imperial Preference would be 
possible 'j 

The alternative, therefore is a close econo- 
liiic union with India. It is true that since 
British exports to Empire countries are only 
44.5 per cei^t of her total exports, and imports 
fro.m the Empire countries are even less (295 
per cent), econonuc self-sufficiency would be 
impossible even if the Indian market were 
developed far beyond its present capacity. 
But what such an economic union would 
effect is to provide a stable market, a definite 
and calculable basis for the reorganization 
of mdustnal hfe. With tariff walls going 
higher and higher and with monetary con- 
ditions daily more unstable and each political 
unit trying to make itself economically 
independent, what Britain needs is as wide an 
economic unit for her industrial organization 
as possible. India alone provides that. With 
India as a certain and reserved market in 
goods where Indian industries do not com- 
pete, it is possible for England to reorganize 
her industries 

For India the alternatives are even more 
hopeless They are either an effort to attam 
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political independence, o. 
naPonalism ivitlun the E/npire i^n the first 
case, It IS hardly necessary to point to the 
years of misery and chaos that sviU follocr 
before national independence is achicscd 
and, when once achieved, to tit,, travail of 
anarchy and confusion before a settled 
national government could establish itself 
over the whole of the sub-continent No 
doubt through heroic measures of resistance, 
regardless of cost and cirtending over 
many years, India may be able to 
achieve mdependence But the mere process 
of achieving that independence would lead 
to a breakdown of the institutions through 
the bmdmg force of which alone India is now 
united. The vast size of India, its historical 
tendency towards dissolution the moment the 
powerful hand of a central government is 
withdrawn, the groivmg mtcgration of its 
many nationahties, would alone make quite 
impossible any successful attempt to supplant 
the present administration by a lotallj 
mdependent national government The 
example of Chma, where at least the Middle 
Kmgdom has a continuous tradition ofunilj 
Its 



which India lacks, is before us as a warning 
Those wljo poin^ to the success with which 
Russia after the Revolution brought once 
again under a single government practically 
the whole of the Tsarist Empire, where the 
geographical immensity is greater and the 
cultural, Imguistic and national and other 
dissimilarities equally complex, forget that 
the Russian revolutionaries took over the 
mihtary machine of the Tsar, and secondly 
that there was in European Russia one 
predominant White Russian nationality 
which was able to assert its authority over the 
rest. National independence achieved with- 
out the prospect of a united government can 
only lead India to a relapse into the eight- 
eenth-century anarchy when every local 
chieftain carved out a kingdom for himself 
and defied the central government, which 
was too weak to assert its claims and too 
proud to give them up 
If the alternative of independence is to be 
ruled out, there remains only the possibility 
of a policy of exclusive nationahsm within the 
Empire. Is that in India’s interest^ Can 
India afford to try successfully the policy of 
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De Valera and Hcrteog’ A^jart from the fact 
that, m vimv of the control of defence by 
Bntain, there u not the least chance of such a 
pohey succeeding, where Mould it lead 
India? I have tried to show in my previous 
letters that the steady advancemciit of India 
in the political, economic and cultural 
spheres IS impossibie without the constan co- 
operation of Britain A pohey of Sinn Fern 
apart from bringing economic mm and 
pohncal upheaval, would undennmc the 
very basis on which India desnns to advance 
Plainly, therefore, the only real alternative 
before India is that of a close and mtimate 
co-operapon on the basis of cquahty and 
partnership with Bntam. 

IVhat are the forces actively working for 
such a policy in India and what is tlicir 
strength? There is first of all the large and 
growing body of Indian mdustnalists and 
big busmess men who, once their special 
complamts and fears of unfair rivalry arc 
removed and they feel secure in the convic- 
tion that withm India at least they wall have 
every ehance of advancement, will be only 
too anxious to co-operate with British 
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industry and commerce. The recent agree- 
ment betjveen Lancashire interests and the 
mill-owners of Bombay shows that both 
parties realize where their interests lie. The 
strength of commercial and industrial opinion 
is very g^eat in India and co-operation 
between British and Indian capital m India 
is the most powerful link in the imperial 
connection. 

Again, there are the Princes and States of 
India They constitute very nearly one-half 
of the area and one-fourth of the population 
of the coimtry. Their loyalty to the British 
connection is indeed writ large in Indo- 
British history An malienable British connec- 
tion IS fundamental to their pohcy, for they 
reahze that their autonomy and freedom to 
develop according to their own traditions 
depend on the protection of the paramount 
power. It IS impossible to exaggerate the 
strength which the British connection receives 
from the Princes, and fortunately this factor 
has found mcreasing reahzation within recent 
times. 

The big landholders and zammdars have 
not the econonuc interests of big busmess or 
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the political bond and traditional loyalty of 
the Princes, but, being a conservative body 
nervous for their laigc vested interests and 
afraid of the growing poiver of democracy^ 
they also will lool to the British conncetion 
for safety and protection agaiAst violent 
methods That is also a factor to be remera 
bered 

But besides all these, to my mind the most 
poiverfiil factor bmdmg Bntain to India 
would be the pohtical consaousness of the 
middle claaes, who realize hoiv impracti 
cable 13 any other pohey and how desirable 
It IS to secure British co-operation and good 
wiU m their programme ofsoaal and pohtical 
reconstruction That the moderate piarty m 
India svill be staunch supporters of such a 
connection will perhaps be accepted, but to 
me It seems even more obvious, though it 
may sound paradoxical, that its strongest 
supporters would come from the more 
extreme Nationalists And the reasons arc not 
far to seek Apart from its persistent efforts to 
ivrcst more poivcr from the British, Congress 
and the nationalist view which it represents, 
stands for progressive action in regard to 
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social refoim, agraiian policy, and indusuial 
development. Is it not obvious tliat for the 
success of these schemes Britain’s goodwill is 
eijsential? 

The only opponents to this policy of 
conciliatior?, friendship and imperial co- 
operation are the terrorists, revolutionaries 
and ^Communists — until now a small and 
negligible fi action of the educated classes. 
With pohtical power in Indian hands their 
appeal to the imagination of youth wU be 
greatly weakened, and in any case the 
danger from them either to the future Indian 
Government or to the British connection is 
indeed very small 

Now we are in a position to answer the 
question: What are the possible effects of 
the adoption of the policy I have indicated 
on India, on England and on the world To 
India it would mean the opportunity, which 
she has not so far enjoyed, of a national 
democratic government with the certainty of 
external peace and internal stability These 
two factors are of the utmost importance to 
any government mtent on a programme of 
all-round development Her external peace 
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nould be guaranteed by England and her 
tntcmal stabilrty is unshaScably leased on a 
strong distnct administration, a moderately 
cqmtablc revenue system, and a poiverfd 
Civil Service. Few countnes m the world 
have these advantages, and Iitdia is thus 
placed m a umque position of safety to 
undertake the vast schemes which her spits so 
ardently denre 

The field for social reconstruction is vast 
and Great Bntam has provided us wth the 
necessary eqmpment for it The humane 
pnnaples of modem social theory have 
become part of India’s mhentance, and a 
century of expenence m Bntish legal pnn 
aples and methods have provided us with the 
standards of social relbrm. The enfranchise 
ment of women and the depressed classes 
has opened the way for a genume effort to 
rceonstruct soaety A machmery for htsc 
legislation and a judiciary trained to impar- 
pal administration of law arc the other 
elements of importance which the reforms 
place m our hands Of course even the most 
perfect machmery can be of no use unless 
there IS the urge for reform and the desire to 
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progress Ex hypothesi tliey exist: otherwise 
there is justification for the surrender of 
power by Britain. The British connection 
provides us with the most advantageous 
circumstances in which to embark on our 
policy of n^onal reform 
Nor are the prospects of economic develop- 
ment Jess alluring. With the co-operation of 
British capital and with the help of British 
technical skill, it is now open to us to develop 
India industrially to the utmost of her 
capacity. With India’s resources and man- 
power and with a national policy to direct 
them, there is no reason why the econoimc 
life of India should not be placed on a 
modem basis within a reasonable period of 
time Indian agriculture requires modermza- 
tion to enable it to feed her population. Her 
road, rail and water transport require greater 
development for the exploitation of her 
resources. Above all, cheap electric power is 
needed to enable her to start on a scheme of 
intensive mdustnalization Thus alone can 
prosperity cogie to the masses of India For 
this policy three things are necessary a 
national government which will plan the 
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development according to Indian needs, 
suISaency of capital anS the ^necessary 
technical skill It has been the gnevance of 
Indians that the Govfcmment of India w£3 
unfitted for this task, m vieiv of its suborthna 
don to Bntish economic interests national 
government’s mam task would be to plan 
the reorganization of India’s economic hfe, 
but such a plan to be successful requires the 
co-operation ofBntish capital and the supply 
of British techmeal skill The British connec 
don offen both and this lact alone should 
make India realize the vast possibilides open 
to her under the scheme ofeo-operadon diat 
I have mdicated 

A third and perhaps more important 
benefit for India is the prospect of developing 
m her anaent land a new and more broad 
based civilizadon combining the ideas, ethics 
and soaal culture of the West with her own 
insdtudons A modemizadon ofsociet) based 
on industnahsm will inevitably produce a 
soaal revoludon which will destroy the 
caste-soacty of the Hindus and infuse into 
Islamic soaal life also nav ideas and concep- 
dons Once the neutrality of the gos cm 
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meM towards Indian culture disappears, the 
forces wh^^ch are how knocking at the door of 
Hindu society will penetrate the community 
iiath a rapidity and power which will astomsh 
all. One has only to think of the extraordmary 
awakemng^of the depressed classes during the 
the last ten years to understand what vital 
charges will be forced on Hmdmsm by the 
exercise of political and legislative power by a 
democratically controlled government. The 
economic freedom of the depressed classes 
which industnahsm would brmg, and their 
social rights which political power would 
establish, would really mean a new and more 
humane civihzation in India based on 
principles other than those embodied in caste 
and Varnashrama Dharma, and that indeed 
is an object worth striving for 
In the same way the enfranchisement of 
women and their participation in the legisla- 
tures will inevitably produce changes m the 
social structure, the effect of which on Hmdu 
and Moslem society no one can foresee But 
one thing is certain. In the new order of 
society -which -will arise, the customs and 
traditions which enforce early marriages, 
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prevent widotvs from re manning, Keep 
women m purdah and resthct thp scope of 
their activities, will have vanished 
The opportumty of a revival m the lii5B 
arts pn the basis of European influence I 
have already alluded to VVithoiSt the inti 
mate co-operation with Europe which the 
British connection ensures, any revivd of 
artistic hfe is hkely to be narrmv, exclusive 
and without the expression of wade human 
feeling, smce its inspiration will be from 
purely local sources Indian art, literature, 
music, architecture and craftsmanship have 
the possibihty of deriving and assinulatuig 
new and vital forces by constant and un 
interrupted contact with Bntam It is not a 
prospect which we can overioot 
Lasdy there is the prestige and position of 
India in the world at large As an equal 
member of the Bntish Commonwealth, her 
voice would count in the world to a degree 
that an mdcpendent India could not hope 
for, for many decades Though a member of 
the League of Nations, and a member of the 
Committee of the International Labour 
Office, her voice, because of her acknow 
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icQgeQ poiiuutii ^uuulc^umlion, docs not 
count for piuch to-day. But once her equality 
mth the other British Dominions is csiab- 
li':>hed, would not her international position 
be such as would give her an effective voice 
at least in matters ^vith which she is diicctly 
concerned^ 

For England also Indo-Brilish co-operation 
offers unique advantages. It gives her a 
steady and reserved market on svhich to 
build her economic life. A large economic 
unit like India, mth an expanding market 
and inexhaustible raw materials, becomes 
in these days of economic nationalism and 
high tariff walls a sheet-anchor for the ship of 
England’s economic life. No doubt India 
will have her own tariff, but Impenal Prefer- 
ence is now an acknowledged principle of 
Indian policy. A steady and a stable market 
IS something definite to build on, especially 
as the strength of economic nationalism and 
the increasmg competition for trade between 
industrial countries are affecting Britain’s 
monopoly in many trades 
PohticaUy, Britain’s strength as a world 
power will be greatly increased by such a 
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policy As I have said before, it is a fodhsh 
and short sighted view whiih manj' Enghsh 
men take that a self governing India ivould 
mean a weakened British Empire On the 
other hand nothing can he clearer than the 
feet that India’s self govemmefit depends 
entirely on Bntam’s strength as a ivorid 
power and on her capacity to mamtam 
herself against any combmation of pon'ers 
A self govenung India would have the 
greatest possible mterest m mamtainmg the 
naval, mUitary and economic poivcr of 
Bntain, and nothmg is more certam than the 
prophecy that I venture to make that the 
imperial posver ofBntain inU has e no greater 
strength than the resources, man pouer and 
goodssnll of a self govenung India 
For the svorld m general Indo-Bntish 
co-operadon has also a special value It snll 
provide the basis of a nval uorld-ordcr to 
Cfemmunism by providmg an area for a 
reconstructed capitalism based on free 
markets, individual enterprise and economic 
plannmg founded on the interests of the 
national state Tlie challenge ofa Communist 
order of socict) based on State-controlled 
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production and distribution, eliminating 
waste, un^mployfnent and money power, can 
only be met by a progressive capitalism 
b^oadbased on a wide economic unit and 
adopting pnnciples of mdividual initiative 
and national planning Indo-Britisb co- 
operation provides a umque opportumty for 
thus ^ comb atmg Communism on its own 
ground 

With such wonderful opportunities for 
both England and India would it not be a 
crime against human society if the present 
occasion for coming to a permanent agree- 
ment were lost or neglected? The real 
danger to both countries lies in a policy of 
drift. If through mternal pohtical conditions 
England cannot carry out her policy towards 
India, or if India through a sense of wounded 
self-respect or pique holds back at the last 
minute, the danger to both is great. What 
men of foresight, goodwill and statesmanship 
have to endeavour m your country and in 
nune is to carry out the programme of co- 
operation with courage and without faltering. 
I pray that this may happen. 
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